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With stale returns eliminated--restriction on delivery 


and compulsory single wrappers, "freshness" takes on 
new importance. But housewives still buy on the "pinch- 


test" basis as a check for freshness. 


You mst build a loaf that will not stale quickly. A loaf 
that will have greater shelf life. 


This and other war-time factors makes flour selection 
more important than ever before. Your flour must give 


you a loaf with maximum shelf life. 


International "Bakery-Proved" Flours are milled to do a 
war-time production job. Carefully selected wheat, 
rigid milling control and continuous test baking insure 
top-notch production and loaf-keeping quality. Inter- 
national Flours hold your customers even though bread 


reaches the family table more than a day after baking. 


Your brand name is your greatest asset. Dependable 


International Flours help you protect that name. 


INTERNATIONAL MILLING COMPANY — Minneapolis 
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The other day the in- 

Structor at our wartime 
nutrition class was talking 
about the food value of 
whole wheat bread and how 
it’s recommended in the 
government’s nutrition 
program. 

















She said, “Drop into my 
house and have yourself 
a taste of some that I bought 
yesterday.”’ I did — and I 
could hardly realize that 
It made sense, all right. S : whole wheat bread could be 





But as we were leaving I SO tasty. 
said to my neighbor, ‘“‘Sure, 
whole wheat bread is packed 
with nutrition— but I’d never 
get my family to eat it.” 

















Naturally I found out 

where she bought it. Sure, 

Ww -~ I bought a loaf, too. John 

Why Pillsbury’s Whole Wheat Flours and the youngsters went 

e : : for it in a big way. And say, 

make bread that tastes like more. cetecaehaeialimee daniel 
The wheats that go into these flours are chosen espe- of bread often. 

cially for this purpose. 











They’re selected for fine flavor — for the nature of their 
thin bran coating — for a combination of character- 
istics that gives the flour exceptional baking quality. 


‘ : : a . * > | 
They’re ground on their own special milling equip- 
fal pote ailing Pillsbury’s 
Finally, Pillsbury’s unexcelled distribution facilities 
assure delivery while the flour is fresh and full-flavored. WH Qo LE w HEAT FL o u a S 


Use Pillsbury’s Whole Wheat and build on quality! Famous for Flavor and Freshness 


PILLSBURY FLOUR MILLS COMPANY ~ General Offices: Minneapolis, Minnesota 
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FLOURS 


The Government's wartime food pro- 
gram contemplates that cereal foods— 
chiefly bread foods—shall supply up to 
forty per cent of civilian calory re- 


quirements. 


Are you prepared to get your share 
of this enormously increased demand 


for flour? 


“The Bestest Insures the Mostest.”” 


The ISMERT-HINCKE 
sae, MILLING COMPANY gi 


KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI we surrom 


| wT a iiteVl 
WHEAT FLOUR 
INSTITUTE 


Mills at Topeka, Kansas 
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An American fighting plane glides to a landing 
— somewhere south of Shangri-la. It taxis to 
the edge of a clearing and is rolled in between 
the trees. Piles of sandbags form a barri- 
cade against bomb fragments and sputtering 
incendiaries. Dexterous camoufleurs conceal 
it from enemies who prowl the skies. This 
is repeated thousands of times at the temporary 
airfields forming the outposts of Democracy. 


Those sandbags may have been made by Bemis, 
for many of our 23 factories and mills with 
over 8,000 employees, have produced millions 
of them since Pearl Harbor. And the camou- 
flage may have included Bemis burlap or cotton 
goods. Millions of yards of these materials, 
intended for bags to serve peacetime com- 
merce, have gone to war with our Army’s 
camouflage experts. 


In addition to this and other special war work, 
we are supplying bags in continuously increas- 
“ing quantities for the all-important products of 
the milling industry. And we are ready now to 
work with you in developing more serviceable, 
more salesful cotton, paper and burlap con- 
tainers for peacetimes to follow victory. If you 
have a packaging problem, present or future 
.. we will appreciate the privilege of talking 
it over with you. 


THERE’S A BEMIS OFFICE NEAR YOU 


OFFICES: Baltimore « Boston « Brooklyn 
Buffalo « Charlotte « Chicago « Denver « Detroit 
East Pepperell - Houston - Indianapolis « Kansas 
City -Los Angeles + Louisvillee Memphis+ Minne- 
apolis - Mobile - New Orleans « New York City 
Norfolk « Oklahoma City « Omaha « Peoria « St. 
Helens, Ore. « Salina + SaltLakeCity + San 
Francisco « Seattle - Wichita - Wilmington, Calif. 
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Bemis Bro. Bag Co. 


GENERAL OFFICES: ST. LOUIS, MISSOURI 
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pour) BUY MORE WAR BONDS 
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An Empire of 


Wie Whea 


igh at your call 





More than 200 of our buying 
stations are located at the wheat centers of 
the high plains and the mountain valleys of 


the high altitude west. 


Most of the fine wheat ground in our 27 
flour mills comes to us directly from the 


wheat farmers through our own elevators. 


These virgin wheats pass through no hands but 


ours from producer to our flour customers. 


We serve the Bakers of America from coast 
to coast with hard winter and hard spring 
wheat flours, western soft flours, Ozark dis- 
trict red winter flours, and the finest Idaho 


cake flours. 





THE 27 MILLS IN THE HIGH ALTITUDE WHEAT EMPIRE 


Sewing the Baker if America for wn5b Yeats 
glarad NiLING & ELEVATOR CO. 
——— GENERAL OFFICES: L-aveZ, COLORADO 
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FLOUR 


HARD TO MILL BUT EASY TO BAKE 


Here at Kansas City, where the wheat comes 
directly from the country and our buyers have 
first chance at it, we undoubtedly do have a 
definite location advantage in being able to 

skim the milling quality cream off this superb 
southwestern hard wheat. 


We also know that—ash for ash and protein 
for protein—MADE-RITE flour has a definite 


baking performance value above the ordinary 
run of fine bakery flours. 


New bakery customers often tell us this as 
the result of their own experience. 


MADE-RITE IS EASY TO BAKE 


KANSAS FLOUR MILLS COMPANY 


of America, Inc. 


KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 
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POLAR BEAR FLOUR IS KING 
POLAR BEAR 


will help you win your share 
of the steadily mounting de- 
mand for flour to produce 
baked substitutes for rationed 
foods. 


FOUNDED BY 
ANDREW J. HUNT~1899 








Accommodating itself to wartime regulations, ceilings and every kind 


of essential restraint, this organization continues to give its milling 


wheat customers faithful, experienced and painstaking service. 


©. VINCENT, Chairman of the Board Ww off 
RANK A. THEIS, President @ We fer you nearly 60 years of 
J. FITZPATRICK, Vice President established good reputation and a 
L. ROSENBURY, Secretary-Treasurer : 
A. H. FUHRMAN present experienced management. 
J. L. YOUNG 


SIMONDS - SHIELDS -THEIS GRAIN CO. 


KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 
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PRING WHEAT FLOURS 
of HIGHEST QUALITY... 


All of our leading wheat patent flours 


cw @& 
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are now optionally available enriched 
with Vitamin B:, Niacin and Iron to 
the levels recommended by the Na- 
tional Research Council. 
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EAGLE ROLLER MILL CO. Daily Capacity, 5,000 Barrels New Ulm, Minn. 








MILLING WHEA FROM EVERY PRO- 
CONTINENTAL GRAIN co. DUCING SECTION OF THE UNITED STATES > F. IMBS M | LLIN _ ST. san, 
TERMINAL ELEVATORS OFFICES (; ¢ 
Chicago Columbus New York Nashville 


, *hi Enid Millers of Hard and Soft Wheat Flour 
St. Loui Portland u 
eeees City pane sams Minneapolis 


Omaha Enid nake Bafalo Vancouver, B. C. DAILY CAPACITY 2,100 BARRELS 


Toledo Cedar Rapids Win 
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Epitor’s Nore.—Mr. McConnell is chair- 
man of the Feed Industry Council and, 
in his business life, general manager of 
the Co-operative G. L. F. Exchange, 
Ithaca, N. Y. The accompanying address 
was delivered by him as a report of the 
Feed Industry Council’s activities to ‘the 
recent conference of the American Feed 
Manufacturers Association. 
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HE Feed Industry Council was 
brought into being as an instru- 
ment to deal with protein short- 
ages arising out of a national food pol- 
icy which set up the following goals: 
The maintenance of a _ peacetime 
1. diet at no increase in cost to the 
consumer. 


9 Actually raising the standard of liv- 
* ing of the so-called lower third. 


3 The furnishing of great quantities 
* of meat, milk, eggs and fat to the 
armed forces and civilians of our allies. 


4 The use of food to hold neutral 
* countries out of the Axis line. 


» Food to rehabilitate the Axis cap- 

* tive territory when recaptured by 
the Allied Nations. Few people, if any, 
even within government, know the extent 
to which this country has committed 
itself in supplying food to the peoples of 
other nations. Certainly the general 
public does not know. 

No one quarrels with the desirability 
of these goals. We can question the 
necessity of some of them during total 
war, likewise the methods employed to 
achieve a degree of success in those that 
are practical. - 

The main trouble with the goals is 
that they were conceived and planned 
by policy-makers who had little funda- 
mental knowledge of food production on 
a quantity basis. 

The main holes in the goals are two. 
These are responsible for most of our 
food troubles up to the present. 


1 Attempting to retain too high a pro- 

* portion of meat in the Allied Na- 
tion’s rations and conversely not enough 
cereals, 


9 Promising the city consumer a low 

* cost, high quality, peacetime diet 
during a period of total war. We are 
attempting to fulfill this promise under 
the worthy cloak of fighting wild infla- 
tion. The city press, prompted by gov- 
ernment propaganda, has really achieved 
a state of hysteria on the subject of in- 
flation. Some day they ought to take 
time to look over the government goals 
on food demands and then compare these 
demands with possible supplies. 

As a result of these goals, even before 
we were actually in war, our government 
adopted a national policy, and put into 
effect, price relationships which would 
expand our livestock population to a 
Point where they thought they could 
make good on their promises. To make 
the matter still worse, we had one mir- 
acle crop in 1942. 

It is now generally known to be true 
that the expansion in heavy grain con- 
Suming animal units has far outrun the 
capacity to produce the feed for them. 


ACTION AGAINST FEED SHORTAGES 
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By J. A. Mc Connell 










































Tlie first shortage that showed up was There are many people who failed, of its own making—forces which can 
proteins. The industry council’s joint and have even yet failed, to realize how only be dealt with by the honest, joint 
program with the government provided great our shortage of feeds is and are efforts of the whole industry. 
as good a basis as any to deal with this inclined to look upon the council and its The council’s keystone is voluntary 
situation. Of course, a shortage is a program as a clever public relations job action for the good of the war effort. 
shortage, no matter what you do. Now, for the feed manufacturers. As time goes I want to describe this by referring to 
even a worse shortage is coming up, on, even the skeptics will come to realize different groups who have worked on this 
which is in addition to protein,—a feed that the Feed Industry Council was try- plan. 
grain shortage. ing to cope with forces which were not (Continued on page 38.) 
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Be Proud of Your Job, 


As We are of Ours... 
for | 





Mread is the Staff of Life 
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KANSAS BEST GIBRALTAR 
FLOUR FLOUR : 


The 


CONSOLIDATED FLOUR MILLS (C() 


KANSAS LARGEST INDEPENDENT MILLERS 












IN THE 
HEART 
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WICHITA, “gg KANSAS 
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THESE brands of Larabee bakers flours, milled 
from the best Southwestern wheats, are well known favorites 
with bakers all over the country. Some of these bakers have 
been using Larabee flours for nearly a lifetime of fine baking. 

You, too, will find old friends among these flours, well re- 
membered for their dependable performance, because they’re 
milled to rigid standards of uniform baking quality. Now, when 
flour quality is of first importance for the particular loaf you 
want to produce, there are grades of Larabee bakers flours 
from which to select those that meet your requirements. Let 


the Larabee representative tell you about their baking values. 


BREAD FLOURS CAKE & PASTRY FLOURS 
LARABEE’S BEST AIRY FAIRY 
EMPRESS LITTLE PRINCESS 
CREAM LOAF DIXIE DREAM 


SUNLOAF WHOLE WHEAT FLOUR 
HIGHTOP LARABEE’S WHOLE WHEAT FLOUR 


LARABEE FLOUR MILLS COMPANY + KANSAS CITY « A Ite oF 


"MILLING. COM -LARABEE ai 
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Wheat Ceiling Drafted; Price Uncertain 





SUBSIDY GETS SET BACK 
IN CONGRESS 


No Decision Yet on Adjustment of Flour Ceiling to Higher 
Wheat Loan Basis—Prentiss Brown Says OPA Must 
Have Subsidy Funds to Operate 


Wasninoton, D. C.—Although details 
of a proposed ceiling price regulation 
for wheat have been drawn by OPA, no 
indication has yet been given of the final 
solution of the wheat-flour-bread price 
tangle. The proposed regulation, now in 
the hands of OPA attorneys for legal 
clearance before being presented to Ad- 
ministrator Prentiss M. Brown, is re- 
ported to have a tentative price basis be- 
low full parity, but that fact is mean- 
ingless, since a different level could be 
substituted at any time. 

Some reports were that the ceilings 
in the proposed regulation were slightly 
over 85% of parity on July 1, which is 
the basis on which the new wheat loan 
rate was established a short time ago. 

So far the OPA has reached no de- 
cision on adjustment of flour ceilings to 
compensate for the increased prices ex- 
pected to follow from the higher loan 
values on the 1943 crop. Thus far the 
“squeeze” on millers has not become 
widespread and market prices of wheat 
have been easy due to enlarged receipts 
without any substantial buying interest. 
There has been some pinch in the Pacific 
Northwest and on some Texas and Okla- 
homa mills. 

But this easiness in wheat is not ex- 
pected to last long in view of loan rates 
1@2c bu over the level on which present 
flour ceilings are based. 

Meanwhile, the matter of subsidies re- 
mains in the background. At a food 
distribution industry meeting in Wash- 
ington last week, OPA Administrator 
Prentiss M. Brown defended the use of 
government subsidies to control food 
prices, saying that three principal limi- 
tations of the two price control acts 
make it impossible for OPA to operate 
without subsidies. Mr. Brown enumer- 
ated these as follows: 


1. Farm price ceilings cannot be set 
below parity. 

2. Prices must be rolled back to the 
Sept. 15, 1942, level. 

3. Fair and equitable margins must be 
provided for processors and distributors. 

Mr. Brown said that the OPA cannot 
operate within these three restrictions 
without the use of government money 
to alleviate squeezes. 

At a press conference last week, Presi- 
dent Roosevelt voiced his support of the 
subsidy idea and said that food price 
and ration control would remain with the 
OPA and not be shifted to the WFA, as 
many have urged. 

The subsidy problem now lies at the 
door of Congress, where there is consid- 
erable opposition to it. The OPA will 
be reluctant to go ahead with its subsidy 
plans until Congress finally decides to 
accept or reject the action of the House 
June 18 in voting to bar such subsidies 
by withholding OPA funds. 

Acting as a committee of the whole, 
the House voted to slash OPA funds 
20% below the recommendation of the 
House appropriations committee and 
also to provide that none of the funds 
carried in the appropriation could be 
used to pay the. salary or expenses of 
any OPA employee involved in a subsidy 
program. While the action is subject 
to later final House vote, the margin of 
160 to 106 left no doubt as to Congres- 
sional sentiment on subsidies. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
DISSOLUTION ACTION DROPPED 

DututH, Minn.—In the suit against 
the Duluth Board of Trade calling for 
dissolution of the board, the plaintiffs 
have dropped the dissolution action but 
hold to two remaining issues in the suit: 
that it was illegal for the board to levy 
assessment against members; that it was 








FDA Bids for More Flour; 


Compressed Products Soon 
To Be Specified for Exports 


WasuincTon, D. C.—Bids for 9,620,000 Ibs of enriched wheat flour in four 
Special grades for shipment to Hawaii were scheduled to be accepted June 22 by 
FDA, followed on June 23 by acceptances of offers to supply 3,081,300 Ibs of Pacific 


coast straights for export early in July. 


Preliminary to specifying “compression” in all future flour bids, E. J. Murphy, 
chief of the Grain Products Branch of FDA, has begun to distribute to all flour 
mills a set of photographs showing how flour can be compressed at the mills, thus 


Saving cargo space in overseas shipments. 


“In the very near future,” Murphy told millers, “we plan to specify compression 
in all of our flour purchases. The particular method suggested (by the pictures) will 
not be required. However, any method you may use should compress the flour 


20% or more. 


“Would you kindly let us know if you have the suggested equipment available? 
If not, what equipment have you available for compression? In the event you lack 
Some of the materials needed for compression, we are in a position to give you 


further assistance.” 








<> 


illegal to drop a number of members for 
nonpayment of these assessments. At- 
torney for the board made. motion for 
dismissal of the action and the decision 
is in Judge Fesler’s hands studying his 
request. 








BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


FDA Flour and Feed 
Purchases Listed 


@ Federal Agency Buys Large 
Quantity of Millfeeds From 
Northwest Mills 


Wasuincton, D. C.—Flour, biscuits 
and animal feeds purchased by FDA an- 
nounced over the last week-end included 
the following: 

A special purchase of 150,000 lbs of 
enriched wheat flour from Stanard-Til- 
ton division of Russell-Miller Milling 
Co., Dallas, f.o.b. New Orleans, packed 
in 50-lb net 3.25 yard drill at $3.52 per 
100. 

A special purchase of 90,000 lbs of im- 
proved K-2 square biscuits from Loose- 
Wiles Biscuit Co., Long Island City, 
f.o.b. Dayton, packed in six-oz cartons, 
60 to a shipping container, at 0.151 Ib. 

Houston (Texas) Milling Co. fur- 
nished 520,000 Ibs of laying mash and 
oyster shell grits (medium), f.o.b. Hous- 
ton, packed 100 lbs net 2.50 yard 40 by 
47 sheeting, at $3.29 100, and 20,000 lbs 
of oyster shell grits (medium), f.o.b. 
Houston, packed 100 lbs net new 10-0z 
burlap, at 521,¢ per 100. 

The three west coast mills which sold 
a large quantity of flour to FDA last 
month, supplied 3,900,000 Ibs of millrun 


mixed wheat feed and middlings all 


packed 1C€0 lb net cottons at the one 
price of $1.821/, per 100, as follows: 

Millrun—Centennial Flouring Mills 
Co., f.o.b. Tacoma; Fisher Flouring Mills 
Co., f.o.b. Seattle, and Sperry Flour Co., 
f.o.b. Tacoma, 800,000 Ibs each; 

Middlings—500,000 Ibs each from Cen- 
tennial, Fisher and Sperry at above f.o.b. 
points. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 





OHIO MILLERS SCHEDULE MEETING 

A special meeting of the Ohio Millers 
Association has been scheduled for the 
Deshler Hotel, Columbus, June 24. The 
meeting, called by President William 
Dewey for consideration of some of the 
matters facing the industry, will start 
with a dinner at 6 p.m. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 





Buckeye Cereal Co. 


Mill Destroyed 
by Huge Fire 

The flour and feed mills of the Buck- 
eye Cereal Co., Massillon, Ohio, were 
destroyed by a fire, June 18, which was 
reported to have done damage of §$1,- 
000,000. The blaze, of undetermined or- 
igin, spread from the mill to the ware- 
house of an adjacent firm turning out 
government equipment. 

Three firemen were hurled from a 
ladder and injured by an explosion in 
the Buckeye plant during the fire. Sev- 
en freight cars burned and considerable 
damage was reported done to power lines 
by the blaze. 

The Buckeye mill was a 500-bbl flour 
plant and had facilities for production 
of 150 tons of commercial feeds. 





FAMILY FLOUR SALES CONTINUE 
DECLINE IN MAY, OPA ADVISED 


Last Month’s Business Lower Than April, Millers Point Out in 
Renewing Appeal for Change in Shortening Ration System 
—More Detailed Reports Collected 


Wasuinoton, D. C.—Family flour 
sales are'continuing to decline, with May 
sales having dropped below the April 
level, Herman Fakler, Washington rep- 
resentative of the Millers National Fed- 
told OPA 


shortening rationing chief, in renewing 


eration, Louis Baumann, 
the milling “industry’s appeal for some 
relief from the present rationing system. 

Describing the outcome of the meet- 
ing of millers’ shortening committee at 
Chicago June 18, Mr. Fakler supplied 
Mr. Baumann with more detailed in- 
formation on the shrinkage of family 
flour sales and urged that some tem- 
porary relief be authorized. The millers’ 
task committee is preparing a more de- 
tailed statement of sales covering the 
month of June which will be supplied 
to OPA early in July. 

Meanwhile, millers are expressing 
more apprehension over the decline in 
sales and more resentment of the OPA 
attitude toward the millers’ plea for re- 
lief. They point out that they are ask- 
ing chiefly only for a separate rationing 
of shortening, so that meat, canned milk 





and other products will not have to be 
bought with the same stamps as short- 
ening. Some time ago they requested 
that no additional items be added to the 
list of those which must be purchased 
with these red stamps, but the OPA 
ignored this request when it recently 
added canned milk to the red stamp 
list, thus putting even a greater squeeze 
on home shortening, particularly in. the 
South. 

The OPA attitude apparently is that 
the millers are fibbing about a family 
flour sales decline and that any decline 
that has taken place is due to factors 
other than shortening. A similar atti- 
tude is evident in the OPA dealings with 
margarine manufacturers who have like- 
wise sought a change in the rationing 
procedure. In spite of proof of declin- 
ing operations, OPA officials insist there 
is no decline. 

So far millers have been reluctant to 
take their case to Congress, where bak- 
ers had signal success in overcoming an 
OPA refusal to grant more shortening, 
but there are many who feel that is the 
only way that relief can be obtained. 
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Wasuinoton, D. C.—A single overall 
regulation fixing wholesale markups on 
foods, including flour, is being prepared 
by OPA, Morris Levinson, principal at- 
torney for the food price division, told 
the recent two-day meeting between the 


OPA officials and the food distribution 


industry. 

It was announced that the new regu- 
lations would include a special class of 
“institutional” wholesalers, which pre- 
sumably will include flour jobbers. It 
was not stated that this class would in- 
clude flour jobbers, but it was the 
OPA intention some time ago to put 
flour jobbers in this class of institutional 
wholesalers, before the jobbers’ request 
was granted last March for transfer 
from MPR 237 to MPR 296, the flour 
price order. In the present process of 
“streamlining” OPA _ regulations, _ the 
subject of jobber reclassification will 
come up again. 

The new price regulation will also 
take over the pricing of those commodi- 
ties now under “permitted markup” or 
“seasonal” price orders. In order to cal- 
culate their ceilings under this new or- 
der, wholesalers will take the cost of 
their most recent purchase prior to the 
effective date of the order and_ will 
apply the appropriate margin to reach a 
maximum price, 

The proposed wholesale markups for 
flour have been tentatively set at 7% 
for retail-owned co-operatives, 7.5% for 
cash-and-carry wholesalers, 10% for serv- 
ice wholesalers and 15% for institutional 
wholesalers. ‘These margins are the same 
as at present provided by MPR 237, 
except there are no institutional whole- 
salers now. 

At the retail level, community dollars 
and cents ceilings for important food- 
stuffs will be continued and extended. 
On commodities and in communities 
where the dollars and cents ceilings have 
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NEW OPA PRICE REGULATION FOR , ;. 
FOOD WHOLESALERS IN PROSPECT 


Single Overall Regulation Being Prepared, OPA Attorney Tells 
Meeting of Food Industry—Tentative Flour Markups Would 
Be the Same With Institutional Wholesalers Added 


not been employed, ceilings will be es- 
tablished under one of two tentative 
overall fixed margin regulations. Ceil- 
ings calculated under these proposed 
regulations will not be open to recalcu- 
lation without specific permission of 
OPA. 

It is not known definitely when these 
new wholesale and retail orders will be 
issued, but it is expected they will prob- 
ably become effective sometime in July. 

Chain stores, as well as all independ- 
ents doing more than $250,000 annual 
business, will be covered by one of the 
two retail margin orders, it was ex- 
plained. The group 3 and 4 stores will 
calculate their ceilings in the same gen- 
eral manner as wholesalers, taking their 
most recent purchase prior to the effec- 
tive date of the order. 

Independent dealers, those doing less 
than $250,000 annually, will fall into 
groups 1 and 2, and will enter on the 
new pricing methods more gradually, 
calculating their ceilings on the basis of 
their first new purchases after the order 
goes into effect. 

Community ceilings will override any 
individual calculations of retailers, and 
they will have to abide by published 
community prices, Mr. Levinson added. 

Asserting that OPA now expects com- 
paratively few changes in processor 
prices, Mr. Levinson predicted that there 
will be few changes in retail ceilings. 

The retail orders will also be liberalized 
to the extent of providing special price 
differentials to be special 
In addition, an 
adjustment provision will be issued to 
enable distributors to appeal to OPA 
for reclassification of their stores, Mr. 
Levinson said. This provision is expect- 
ed to be issued in the form of amend- 
ments to MPR 237 and 288, so that 
wholesalers and retailers may be prop- 
erly classified in advance of the effective 
dates of the new orders, 


used when 
services are rendered. 





Wheat- Alcohol Contracts With 
Millers Are Extended by CCC 


Wasuinoton, D. C.—Dependent upon 
action by Congress in granting CCC au- 
thority to sell grain for conversion into 
industrial alcohol beginning July 1 at 
lower than parity prices, the wheat-alco- 
hol program contracts now prevailing 
will be extended, with minor changes, for 
the next quarter ending Sept. 30, W. C. 
Dachtler, senior administrative officer of 
the CCC in charge of this miller-distiller 
production scheme, has advised all mills 
which are now participating in the busi- 
ness. 

The section of the present agreement 
setting out prices is designated as Para- 
graph 4, and follows: 

“The price at which the granular flour 
produced under the terms of this agree- 
ment shall be sold to the distiller shall 
be equal to the ceiling price per bushel 
on No. 2 yellow corn at the distillery 
destination (including 2%c _ service 
charge per bu) multiplied by 935.71 


for each ton (2,000 Ibs) in bulk, plus 
56c per ton packing charge if packed 
in bags supplied by the distiller, f.o.b. 
the nearest rail siding available to the 
distiller’s plant. 

The price at which Commodity shall 
supply wheat to the miller, basis f.o.b. 
the nearest rail siding to the plant of 
the miller, with freight allowed to the 
distillery destination shall be determined 
by the following formula: (1) the price 
of granular flour per ton at the distil- 
lery destination, (2) plus the value of 
1,333.6 lbs of millfeed at $1.50 per ton 
under the bulk millfeed ceiling price at 
the distillery destination, (3) less a 
processing allowance of $10.93. The re- 
sulting balance divided by 55.6 shall be 
the wheat price per 60-lb bu: Provided 
that, in the event that the ceiling price 
of No. 2 yellow corn is changed between 
the date of sale of the granular flour to 
the distiller and the date of shipment of 


the granular flour from the plant of the 
miller, the granular flour price on the 
remaining shipments on the contract 
shall be adjusted in accordance with the 
changed corn ceiling price and the miller 
shall pay to Commodity 64.2% of each 
le per bu increase in the corn ceiling 
price and Commodity shall pay to the 
miller 64.2% of each le decrease per 
bushel in the corn ceiling price on wheat 
supplied by Commodity to the miller to 
complete the affected miller’s contracts 
with the distiller: Provided further, that 
Commodity shall not pay any transpor- 
tation charges in excess of those which 
would have been incurred if the grain 
had been shipped by Commodity direct to 
the plant of the distiller.” 

Mr. Dachtler outlined the changes in 
the agreement, to which the millers’ com- 
mittee headed by Charles Ritz, of Inter- 
national Milling Co., fully agreed, in 
the following letter to mills: 

“The Congress has not completed ac- 
tion on legislation granting authority to 
Commodity Credit Corp. to sell grain 
after June 30, 1943, at lower than par- 
ity prices for the industrial alcohol pro- 
gram, but in order that there be no in- 
terruption in the production of alcohol 
by plants dependent upon granular flour 
as a raw material, upon your request to 
our Washington office, we shall extend 
the terms of our present Wheat-Alcohol 
contract through Sept. 30, 1943, subject 


— 


June 23, 1943 


to the following conditions: (1) That if 
Commodity Credit Corp. is not empow- 
ered to continue the sale of grain for 
processing into alcohol at the current 
prices, the prices of wheat and of granu- 
lar flour, as specified in paragraph 4 of 
the agreement, shall be adjusted in ac- 
cordance with the terms of the legisla. 
tion as finally adopted. (2) That the 
life of Commodity Credit 
Corp. is extended by the Congress to 
cover the period of the contract exten- 
sion. (3) That no exceptions to the 
price of granular flour as specified in 
paragraph 4 of the agreement shall be 
made on granular flour shipped after 
June 30, 1943. (4) That item 2 of the 
wheat price formula in paragraph 4 of 
the agreement be amended to read “plus 
the value of 1,333.6 lbs of millfeed at the 
bulk millfeed ceiling price at the distil- 
lery location.” (5) That no processor 
working under the terms of this agree- 
ment shall pay brokerage fees in excess 
of 25c per ton of granular flour. This 
brokerage limitation shall not be evaded 
by direct or indirect methods, alone, or 
in connection with any other commodity, 
or by way of service, tying agreement, 
or other trade agreement, or otherwise.” 

Trade sources feel confident that Con- 
gress in passing on CCC legislation will 
not disturb the present arrangement, due 
to the fact that the wheat-alcohol pro- 
gram is so necessary to the war effort. 


corporate 
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With Granular Flour... 





New Alcohol Process Saves 
Malt and Separates Protein 


Wasuinoton, D,. C.—Results of recent 
research may make it possible to pro- 
duce industrial alcohol from granular 
wheat flour without the addition of malt, 
the Department of Agriculture has an- 
nounced, Scientists in the Agricultural 
Research Administration have found 
that the diastase in granular wheat flour 
can be activated so as to convert its own 
starch into fermentable sugars without 
the addition of malt, which always here- 
tofore has had to be used when alcohol 
was made from grain. 

This discovery by Dr. A. K. Balls and 
Irwin W. Tucker, of the Bureau of Ag- 
ricultural and Industrial Chemistry, was 
developed in the laboratory and then 
tested on a large scale in the Park & 
Tilford Distillery at Brownsville, Pa., 
now producing industrial alcohol. It 
comes at a time when distillers are turn- 
ing more to wheat for producing their 
industrial alcohol, so that corn, the grain 
customarily used for that purpose in 
normal times, may be used in the feeding 
of livestock. 

An important observation during the 
development of this new process indi- 
cates the possibility of separating the 
protein and the starch at the beginning 
of the alcohol process. If this can be 
achieved industrially without too much 
expense, a large amount of protein for 
human food or livestock feed may be 
made available before distillation, in- 
stead of being recovered from distillers’ 
slop as is the present practice in some 
plants. 

Plants which formerly produced their 
alcohol from molasses, might be able to 
use this new process and thereby save 
the malt that would ordinarily be used 


in fermentation, as well as recovering a 
large amount of valuable protein as a 
by-product. 

The Office of Production Research and 
Development of the War Production 
Board is arranging to carry out tests of 
the Balls-Tucker process on a commer- 
cial scale to evaluate this new process 
from the standpoint of both alcohol pro- 
duction and protein feed recovery. It is 
hoped that these tests will be under way 
soon, 

In testimony before a Senate agricul- 
tural committee, Mr. Tucker said the 
process uses sodium sulfite, an inexpen- 
sive by-product of a number of indus- 
tries instead-of more costly barley malt. 
The sodium sulfite has the chemical ef- 
fect of raising the protein content of 
residue from the present 40% to an esti- 
mated 85%. 

This by-product, under proposed use 
of 120,000,000 bus of wheat a 
would yield about 1,000,000,000 Ibs of 
high-grade dehydrated protein food and 
feed, Mr. Tucker said. He foresaw the 
time when alcohol would become a by- 
product of the feed residue and estimat- 
ed a “substantial” decrease in the price 
of synthetic rubber made from grain 
alcohol. 

He added that in using the new proc- 
ess a froth collects at the surface dur- 
ing the cooking of the mash which, when 
dried, provides a pure form of protein 
suitable for human consumption. 

Frank G. Handren, president of Park 
& Tilford, estimated that the process 
would save 10c a gal in production of l- 
cohol. About 500,000,000 gals of indus- 
trial alcohol are involved in the govern- 
ment war program. 
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PANCAKE FLOUR WOES 
BEFORE FOOD INQUIRY 


Price Squeeze Trouble Will Be Related 
to Special GOP Congressional 
Committee, June 24 


Wasuinoton, D. C.—The plight of 
the millers of pancake flour is scheduled 
to be unfolded before the special Re- 
publican Congressional Food Committee 
at a hearing June 24. 

Flour millers who produce pancake 
mixes are in a price squeeze and can 
get no relief from the OPA, and they 
plan to enlist the support of the special 
committee that has been studying the 
wartime food situation of the United 
States. 

Representing millers before the com- 
mittee will be L. C. Chase, vice president 
and manager of the Valier & Spies Mill- 
ing Co., St. Louis, and G. E. O’Brien, 
vice president and manager of the 
O’Brien Milling Co., Greenville, Ohio. 

The committee of Republican — con- 
gressmen has been meeting in various 
parts of the country to obtain a com- 
plete picture of the current food indus- 
try difficulties resulting from the multi- 
tude of wartime restrictions, particularly 
those imposed by the Office of Price Ad- 
ministration. 

BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
CORRECTION 
The new flour package differential 
schedule included in Amendment No. 4 
to MPR 296, which was published in 
Tue NorrHwesterN Miter of June 9 
contains an error. The first item in that 
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portion of the differential relating to en- 
velopes reads: “Outside Jute Envelope 
(1 to ewt.) 174%.” This is as it appears 
in the official amendment. This item 
should read: “Outside Jute Envelope (1 
to 2 ewt.) 1714.” Steps are being taken 
by OPA to correct this error by a fur- 
ther amendment. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


SPACE OBTAINED FOR 
WEST COAST EXPORTS 
Shipment of 500 Tons Each to Ecuador 


and Columbia Arranged by 
Export Association 





Wasuinoton, D. C.—Shipping space 
for export of 500 tons of flour each to 
Ecuador and Columbia from the Pacific 
Coast has been obtained by the Flour 
Millers Export Association. Movement 
of the cargoes will start early in July, 
General Manager W. T. McArthur an- 
nounces. 

This is the first space obtained for the 
Pacific Coast mills for some time for 
flour shipments. 

Ships containing space will touch only 
at Quayaquil, Ecuador, and Buena- 
ventura, Columbia, Mr. McArthur said. 
BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 
ALLEN L. BURDICK NAMED MANAGER 

MInNEAPOLIS, Minn.—At a meeting of 
the directors of the Russell-Miller Mill- 
ing Co., Minneapolis, last week, Allen 
L. Burdick was elected manager of the 
Electric Steel Elevator division of the 
company, succeeding the late Charles G. 
Ireys. 











HEAVY SALES OF CCC FEED WHEAT 
AS NEW ALLOTMENT IS OFFERED 


50,000,000 Bus-Not Expected to Last Long at Indicated Rate of 
Demand—Regional Offices Are 
Assigned Quotas 


An additional 50,000,000 bus of wheat 
for feed purposes was placed on sale 
June 15 by the Commodity Credit Corp. 
Instructions to recommence sales were 
issued immediately after President 
Roosevelt had signed the authorization, 
which passed the House and Senate last 
week. 

Regional offices of the CCC imme- 
diately were swamped with orders for 
the government-owned grain, giving in- 
dication that the additional allotment 
will be gone well ahead of June 30, the 
end of the government’s fiscal year. A 
total of 225,000,000 bus previously had 
been sold by the CCC since last July. 

It was apparent that the government 
agency would attempt to route most of 
the 50,000,000 bus into the Northeast 
and South, where feed supplies have been 
drastically deficient in recent weeks. 
The Minneapolis regional office, for in- 
stance, was allotted 9,000,000 bus; Port- 
land, Oregon, 7,000.000; Kansas City 
16,000,000 and Chicago 10,500,000. The 
remaining 7,500,000 bus are being held 
in reserve to meet emergency needs. 
These allotments, the CCC said, are sub- 
ject to change if there is a shift in re- 
quirements. 

Sales will be made on the same terms 
that applied to the previous lot of 100,- 
000,000 bus, first offered March 26. 
June prices, 1¢ bu higher than those for 


May, will prevail. These range from 
95c bu in some counties of southern 
Minnesota to $1.11 in some _ eastern 
states. 

Prices of the feed wheat in some 
areas outside the corn belt include par- 
tial freight differentials. In New Eng- 
land and in Florida, the price will be 
$1.11 bu. Prices on the Pacific Coast 
will range from $1.06 on the north coast 
to $1.11 in southern California. 

In the Southeast, prices will be $1.09 
bu delivered in North and South Caro- 
lina, Georgia, Alabama and eastern Ten- 
nessee. In Texas and Oklahoma, the 
price will be $1.05 bu. Prices at base 
points will be: Richmond $1.08 bu de- 
livered; Baltimore $1.08; Philadelphia 
$1.09; New York $1.10; Boston $1.11; 
Buffalo $1.05. 

Purchasers are required to include in 
their order the amount of feed wheat 
on hand, plus the amount on open pur- 
chases and the amount in transit. They 
also must show the amount necessary 
to supply their requirements for 30 
days, as a restriction against the sale 
of more than a 30-day supply is im- 
posed. 

In its announcement of the new al- 
lotment, the Minneapolis regional office 
said that because of the small amount 
available first consideration would be 
given to car lot orders for direct ship- 
ment to farmers and feeders. 
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MILLERS OBJECT TO CALCIUM USE” 
IN SELF-RISING ENRICHED FLOUR 


Vitamin D Requirement in Enriched Farina Also Opposed by 
Millers National Federation in Final Rebuttal on 
Proposed Enrichment Standards 


Wasuineton, D. C.—Exceptions to 
the designation of calcium as a required 
ingredient in the definition and standard 
of identity for enriched self-rising flour 
and to the designation of vitamin D as 
a required ingredient in farina were 
made by the Millers National Federation 
to the proposed standards for en- 
riched flour in a document filed with 
the Federal Security Agency by Counsel 
Herbert J. Campbell. Otherwise the 
proposed standards were acceptable to 
the flour industry. 

To keep the record straight, however, 
Mr. Campbell’s exceptions included dis- 
agreement with the findings of fact pub- 
lished by the government in a number 
of respects. Briefly stated the millers’ 
exceptions declared the government’s 
findings were based upon the erroneous 
assumption that if an investigation or 
a survey shows the existence of a nutri- 
tional deficiency in the daily intake of 
all foods, that fact should not justify 
the FSA issuing an order “that enriched 
flour should take up the slack and make 
good the deficiency in the diets of vari- 
ous income groups and of the popula- 
tion as a whole.” Such an order, Mr. 
Campbell contended, would “exceed the 
power of the administrator under the 
act.” 

Touching on calcium, Mr. Campbell said 
“in the findings dealing with calcium 
the implication is that calcium would 
have been made a required ingredient 
except for the lack of available supply 
(due to wartime conditions) of the cal- 
cium salts most suitable for enriching 
flour. This, we submit, is borne out by 
the designation of calcium as a re- 
quired ingredient in self-rising flour. 
Our objections to the designation of cal- 
cium as a required ingredient in the 
definition and standards of identity for 
enriched flour, enriched bromated flour 
and enriched self-rising flour are funda- 
mental and have no relation to present 
war-time emergencies.” 

Relating to farina, Mr. Campbell said: 


“In the findings pertaining to enriched 
farina, the emphasis is shifted from 
the diets of low income groups of the 
population to the diets of a group com- 
posed of infants and children. The 
record in this case is clear that enriched 
farina is produced by different manufac- 
turers for different purposes as a food, 
and is consumed by different groups of 
consumers and therefore it is manifest- 
ly unreasonable to designate vitamin D 
as a required ingredient in the definition 
and standard of identity for all enriched 
farina because it is sometimes used as 
an infant food,” 

In conclusion Counsel Campbell said 
“for the reasons stated in the foregoing 
exceptions, we submit that the findings 
of fact should be modified in such man- 
ner as to eliminate the objections herein 
set forth; that calcium should not be 
designated as a required ingredient in 
the definition and standard of identity 
for enriched self-rising flour and vitamin 
D should not be designated as a re- 
quired ingredient in the definition and 
standard of identity for enriched farina.” 








BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


GRAIN IMPROVEMENT FIELD 
DAYS HELD IN NEBRASKA 
The Nebraska Grain Improvement 
Association has been holding a series of 
field meetings throughout the state. 
Meetings will be held as follows: Otoe 
County, June 23; Nemaha County, June 
24; Kearney County, June 25; Dawson 
County, June 28; Furnas County, June 
29; Dundy County, June 30; Cheyenne 
County, July 1; Box Butte County, July 
2. J. C. Swinbank is secretary of the 
Grain Improvement Association. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 





IMPORT TAX ON FLOUR 
An import tax of 10% has been im- 
posed on imports of flour for consump- 
tion in Guadeloupe, according to orders 
Nos. 67 and 68, published in the Journal 
Officiel of Guadeloupe. 





No Change in Corn Markup Seen 


WasuincTon, D. C.—There will be no change made in the margins in corn feeds 
Order 401, nor will corn Order No. 346 be amended in amy way to increase the 
basic ceiling prices unless the administration modifies its hold-the-line policy. 


Protestants against the provisions of these regulations may appeal for revisions, 
but none will be made unless the government is convinced that a commercial hard- 


ship exists. 


The foregoing is the position of top officials of the grain section of OPA, who 
disclosed that the corn feed order markups were based on the prices charged by the 
trade in 25 quotation sheets on cracked corn and other commodities covered by 401 
which were used by OPA as the basis for arriving at the markups which became 


effective June 10. 


OPA officials pointed out that no large feed manufacturers are included among 
the complainants to 401’s schedules, the protests come from smaller operators who, 
in OPA’s opinion, have taken advantage of the fact that ground corn was not under 
specific price control and run-away prices had been the practice of this segment of 


the industry. 


“We are not in a position to correct the mistakes made by the industry,” said 


one official, who declined to have his name used. 


“One letter of protest made the 


claim that the writer had been charging $10 ton for grinding corn, to cite the extremes 


which prevail in some sections of the trade.” 


The basis of the margins fixed in 


401 was identical with those in the price lists of the trade which disclosed markups 
for grinding feed over the price which they sold corn. 
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ABANDONMENT OF CORN CEILINGS 
HINTED AS SUPPLIES TIGHTEN 


WASHINGTON, D. C.—The complete abandonment of ceiling 
prices on corn in order to break loose hoarded supplies of the 
grain was seen as a possibility after an industry advisory committee 
recommended to the War Food Administration that such a move 


be taken. 


The recommendation went to Chester C. Davis, food 


administrator, with the backing of the WFA, but it could not be 
learned definitely whether or not the food administrator had for- 
warded it to Fred Vinson, economic stabilization director. 


As the corn situation becomes more 


acute, and feed and food processing 


plants are threatened with immediate .. 


shutdown, pressure on Washington to 
act is getting stronger. Governor Don- 
nell, of Missouri, is contributing to this 
pressure by his action at the governor’s 
meeting in Columbus in sending a wire 
to Washington. He met with Kansas 
City feed and grain men last week and 
received many letters from them after 
he arrived at the meeting. A corn crisis 
is expected this week, with some action 
believed inevitable. 

The government announcement of the 
calling of CCC loans on the 1942 crop is 
not likely to bring out much corn, it is 
felt, as the 1942 crop loans are less than 
50,000,000 bus and at the favorable corn 
price it is not believed that farmers will 
have any difficulty in liquidating their 
loans. Movement precipitated by the 
loan call may be limited to less than 10,- 
000,000 bus, it is predicted by competent 
observers. 

Feed industry representatives here say 
that the hesitant and gradual govern- 
ment moves to stimulate corn movement 
are inconsequential as they fail to rec- 
ognize the basic defects of the govern- 
ment price policy in regard to grains 
and livestock. 

Primarily the hold-the-line order is 
held to be unreal in that it freezes the 
inequities and absurdities of the price 
program. For example, CCC stands 
ready to support hog prices at $13.75 
until the fall of 1944. This support 
level is an increase of 50c over previous 
support for these animals. CCC officials 
admit privately that this action was 
taken under pressure and was a sop to 
the livestock raisers. It is believed that 
CCC would like to see hog prices break 
under $12 cwt. However, it is difficult 
to see how that agency could abrogate 
this support without bringing all support 
pledges under suspicion. 

Yet if hogs are to be supported at 
the $13.75 level a dual price exists for 
corn—one price for corn fed to the hog 
and another for the processor and feed 
manufacturer. It is elemental to con- 
clude that corn will continue to move 
to the higher priced market. 


DAVIS CALLS CONFERENCE 
ON CORN SITUATION 

WASHINGTON, D, C.—In an effort 
to bring to an early end the snarled 
up conditions blocking the movement 
of corn, Chester C. Davis, War Food 
Administrator, will this week bring 
together all affected government, in- 
dustry and producer units for a con- 
ference. Included in the parley will 
be farmers, livestock feeders, proces- 
sors, mixed feed manufacturers, grain 
exchanges, millers and government 
price control officials. 


OPA officials seemingly are without 
power to act in regard to corn except 
within the confines of the hold-the-line 
executive order. Officials at that agency 
say that they cannot recommend the re- 
moval of price control from corn. To do 
so, they say, would be to deny that price 
control can be effected. 

If corn ceilings were to be removed 
now undoubtedly sharp price advances 
would be scored but the resultant costs 
to the consumer would be less than the 
costs that will arise from subsidy oper- 
ations. To keep prices low now tends to 
widen the inflationary gap between in- 
come and consumer goods volume. How- 
ever, the normal functioning of the eco- 
nomic system would effect a balancing of 
prices, it is believed. For instance, if 
corn prices were to go to $1.50 as some 
people belieye might happen if price 
ceilings were withdrawn, the effect on 
the hog market—without government 
support—would be to drive hog prices 
down. Then ultimately when corn re- 
quirements were met the price of corn 
would probably recede and hog prices 
would rise to an equitable relationship to 
corn. At such a point an overall food 
production and price control program 
could be applied which would maintain 
livestock and feedstuffs production at 
desirable levels. 

Whether such a harmonious arrange- 
ment can be attained under present ad- 
ministration policies is doubted here. 


<> 





CORN MILL SHUTDOWNS FEARED AS 
GRAIN STOCKS DWINDLE 


—<—— 


Closing of Milling and Refining Plants Would Affect Many 
Industries—Dry Corn Milling Industry Has Stocks for 


15 Days, Advisory 


Wasuinoton, D. C.—Many corn prod- 
ucts will go off the market unless action 
is taken to supply millers with corn, it 
was brought out at the meeting of the 
Dry Corn Milling Industry Food Ad- 
visory Committee in Washington last 
week. Supplies in millers’ hands were 
said to be sufficient, on the average, for 


Committee Reports 


15 days, but it was reported that some 
mills had already shut down. 

Individual members of the committee 
cited figures to show that normally less 
than 18% of the crop is marketed by the 
farmer as corn for commercial process- 
ing. Establishment of a ceiling price for 
commercial corn in keeping with the 


price of live hogs, and a premium price 
for hogs up to 200 lbs to save feed and 
bring about more rapid production of 
pork, were suggested by individual com- 
mitteemen as possible means of correct- 
ing the present situation. 

Committeemen also expressed the be- 
lief that corn products, such as meal 
and grits, have a definite place among 
the nonanimal proteins needed for the re- 
habilitation feeding programs in reoccu- 
pied countries. 

The committee, in considering prob- 
lems of future operations, recommended 
the appointment of a special task group 
to prepare the machinery and repair 
parts estimates for the industry, and to 
survey the industry as to its present rate 
Such a survey, FDA offi- 
cials suggested, would provide a basis 
upon which to estimate a figure increase 
in production. s 


of capacity. 


Dr. E. J. Lease, consultant of the 
Ciyilian Food Requirements Branch of 
FDA, and Dr. Robert R. Williams and 
G. Cullen Thomas of the Food and Nu- 
trition Board of the National Research 
Council, presented their views on the en- 
richment of all cornmeal and hominy 
grits for human consumption. The need 
for such enrichment was stressed by Dr. 
Lease. In the discussion, the committee 
developed the practical problems in the 
flour enrichment program which would 
be somewhat duplicated by the enrich- 
ing of corn meal and grits. No specific 
action was taken or recommendation 
made. 

The committee members are James J. 
Mullin, General Foods Corp., Kankakee, 
Ill; R. B. Evans, Evans Milling Co., In- 
dianapolis; George F. Crutchfield, Knox 
Crutchfield, Lynwood, Va; C. R. Mar- 
tin, Quaker Oats Co., St. Joseph, Mo; 
R. C. Miner, Miner-Hillard Milling Co., 
Wilkes-Barre, Pa; Spencer Werner, IIli- 
nois Cereal Mills, Paris, Ill. C. S. Kauff- 
man, of the grain products branch, is the 
government chairman of the committee. 
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Corn Refiners Worried 

New York, N. Y.—Shipments of corn 
to the refining industry have fallen to 
the point where refiners are in imme- 
diate danger of having to shut down 
their plants within the next 30 days, the 
Corn Industry Research Foundation de- 
clared recently. 

Corn refiners, who produce starches, 
syrups, sugars and other products, are 
currently warning such industrial custo- 
mers as bakers, textile manufacturers, 
paper makers and aluminum and steel 
foundries that a serious supply situation 
is in prospect. 

Interruption of the supply of corn 
sugars would have important repercus- 
sions in the baking industry and other 
food groups, particularly in view of the 
current limitations on cane sugar use. 
The American Bakers Association has 
asked bakers to call on Washington offi- 
cials to revise the corn price situation to 
stimulate the flow of corn to industry 
again. 

BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
RUSSELL-MILLER DIVIDEND 

MINNEAPOLIS, Minn.—The Russell- 
Miller Milling Co,, Minneapolis, has de- 
clared its regular semiannual dividend 
of $2.25 per share on its preferred 
stock, and $1 per share on its outstand- 
ing common stock. This makes $6 per 
share on its commun stock for the fiscal 
year ending June 30. 
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GASOLINE PRIORITY 
INTERPRETED BY ODT 


Sufficient Motor Fuel for All Four 
Classifications in East Intended, 
Transportation Agency Says 


Wasuincton, D. C.—Clarifying the 
meaning of its four categories of essen- 
tial transportation in the eastern gaso- 
line shortage area, the Office of Defense 
Transportation has announced that it is 
the intention that all of the classified 
groups, including flour, be given suffi- 
cient gasoline to perform basic functions. 

Bakery products, in the original list, 
were given an A-1 rating, while cereals, 
flour and meal were classified as A-2. 

“All the industries included in the 
preferential list are considered vital to 
the war effort and trucks serving them 
should be supplied with gasoline for 
necessary truck transportation,” the 
ODT interpretation said. “The pre- 
ferred industries are divided into four 
categories which are: AA-1l, A-l, A-2 
and A-3, in accordance with the degree 
of essentiality for the war effort and 
prime civilian requirements. It is in- 
tended that trucks serving all the indus- 
tries included in the four categories shall 
receive sufficient motor fuel for the per- 
formance of transportation for the bisic 
functions of the industries. 

“There is no distinction between in«dus- 
tries numerical — priority 
classes. Where the supply of gasoline in 
the area is inadequate for all of the 
needs of all of the industries included, 
lesser amounts maybe given to the lower 
rated industries, but it is not intended 
that truck service be substantially with- 
drawn from any of these essential indus- 
tries.” 


within any 


Some minor difficulties of interpreta- 
tion arise where a supply industry, say 
wheat flour, is serving a finished product 
industry, for example bakeries, «nd 
the wheat flour industry has an A-2 
rating while the baking industry has an 
A-1 rating. Trucks of the wheat flour 
industry, if specifically serving that in- 
dustry, would in general be given pri- 
ority A-2. Under special circumstances 
of gasoline shortage, where the distinc- 
tion between A-1 and A-2 becomes oper- 
ative, then the special services to A-l 
industries would be rated A-1. Obvious- 
ly, trucks in the service of the baking 
industry specifically would be given the 
A-1 priority. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


ADEQUATE GASOLINE FOR 
HARVEST WORK ASSURED 


Wasurnctox, D. C.—The War Food 
Administration has announced comle- 
tion of arrangements with Office of De- 
fense Transportation and Office of Price 
Administration to assure owners of «us- 
tom-operated machinery sufficient :'s0- 
line and tires to operate their equip- 
ment, particularly itinerant combine 0p- 
erators now beginning to service the new 
wheat crop in the southwest. 

WEA officials said the custom 0} ¢I- 
ation of farm machinery, and particu- 
larly harvesting machinery, is one of ‘he 
most important means by which farnicrs 
can obtain more efficient use from av«il- 
able labor and equipment. Custom »)- 
eration of farm machinery was used 
widely in 1942, and should be used to the 
greatest degree possible this year in h«r- 
vesting crops. 
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June 23, 1943 


BincHamTon, N. Y.—Full recognition 
of the seriousness of the feed shortage in 
the northeastern states was expressed at 
the annual meeting of the Eastern Fed- 
eration of Feed Merchants at the Ar- 
lington Hotel, Binghamton, N. Y., June 
15 and 16. This was particularly empha- 
sized in the address of Austin W. Car- 
penter, Sherburne, N. Y., president of 
the federation. 

Mr. Carpenter declared that retail 
feed dealers must do all they can to 
supply feed to farmers, for otherwise 
city dwellers in the metropolitan areas 
of the Northeast will go hungry during 
the coming winter. He said that to 
maintain normal rates of feeding over 
2,000,000 tons of feed would have to be 
brought into New York State during 
the next year, and added that such sup- 
plies are simply not available, which will 
make the liquidation of some of the 
present animal population in the state 
inevitable. 

A surprise speaker on the program 
was Congressman E. A. Hall, of New 
York, who said that some of the plans 
which have been suggested in Washing- 
ton would put all independent feed deal- 
ers out of business. He emphasized the 
fact that such orders are not coming 
from Congress, and predicted that the 
House Appropriation Committee will 
soon check much of the waste that is 
now taking place in national expendi- 
tures. Congressman Hall also criticized 
the drafting of farm labor, and added 
that regulations which have prevented 
farmers from securing their necessary 
amount of farm machinery have been a 
contributing factor to the present food 
shortage. He assured the conference 
that Congress is ready to do its part, but 
that it must have the co-operation of the 
people back home. 

Lionel True, Springville, N. Y., who 
is the feed retailers’ representative on 
the Feed Industry Council, explained 
the operation of this organization. He de- 
clared that the protein conservation pro- 
gram had been one of the most out- 
standing contributions of the feed in- 
dustry. Mr. True said that the circum- 
stances brought about by the shortages 
of feed ingredients are most serious, and 
that conditions are changing so rapidly 
that it is impossible to predict the future. 

The National Grain & Feed Dealers’ 
Association was represented on the pro- 
gram by Samuel L. Rice, president, and 
Ray B. Bowden, executive vice presi- 
dent. When introduced, Mr. Rice spoke 
briefly of conditions in the grain indus- 
try. : 

Following the introduction of Presi- 
dent Rice, Mr. Bowden reviewed the 
corn price regulation and pointed out 
that the ceiling order is far from per- 
fect. He added that the price situation 
is one reason farmers are withholding 
corn from the market. Mr. Bowden also 


spoke about the complexities of the 
many OPA orders and the difficulty in 
obtaining clarifications of them. Accord- 
ing to him, there is a possibility that 
food pricing and control will be trans- 
ferred to the War Food Administration. 
Mr. Bowden stressed the need for imme- 
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EASTERN FEED MERCHANTS DISCUSS 
INGREDIENT SUPPLY PROBLEMS 


Liquidation of Some of Animal Population Inevitable, President 
Carpenter Predicts at Annual Meeting of 
Federation, June 15-16 


diate consideration of postwar planning. 

John K. Westberg, head of the feed 
and grain section of the Office of Price 
Administration, spoke in his customary 
forthright manner to a crowded meeting 
room during the morning session, June 
16. He declared that immediate action 
must be taken on wheat and bread 
prices. To take action, one of two 
methods, subsidy or price advancement, 
can be employed, Mr. Westberg said. 
Although an increase in price would be 
easiest, a cent a loaf rise would cost 
consumers $100,000,000 annually, he stat- 
ed, and warned the audience that this 
would play havoc with the price control 
structure. Wheat, flour and bread ceil- 
ings must have a relation, and there 
must be a floor under millfeed, the price 
control executive emphasized. 

Prominence was given throughout the 
convention to the protein conservation 
program which was described by Roy H. 
Park, Ithaca, N. Y., who heads the in- 
formation department of the Feed In- 
dustry Council. The wide publicity 
achieved by this campaign has been very 
effective in preventing the feed situa- 
tion from becoming worse than it is, he 
explained. 

For the time being, the association will 
function without a president, as the 
board of directors could not persuade 
Mr. Carpenter to withdraw his resigna- 
tion, and personal affairs prevent Ken- 
neth E. Eldred, who was re-elected first 
vice president, from accepting the office. 
James H. Gray was re-elected second 
vice president, and Louis E. Thompson, 
secretary-treasurer. 

The following directors were elected 
for incoming terms: Austin W. Carpen- 
ter, Sherburne, N. Y.; Walter F. Oester- 
ling, Butler, Pa.; George P. Reed, Jr., 
Pennington, N. J.; Benjamin D. Sim- 
mons, Sussex, N. J.; John §S, Stahl- 
neckér, Williamsport, Pa.; Dean K. 
Webster, Jr., Lawrence, Mass. 
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OPA REVISES CORN ORDER 
TO SPEED LIQUIDATION 


Persons owning cash corn which has 
been hedged by the sale of July or Sep- 
tember futures contracts may buy in 
those futures contracts at the maximum 
price of Na 2 yellow corn at the various 
corn exchanges provided they sell, or 
agree to sell immediately, an equal quan- 
tity of cash corn, the Office of Price 
Administration ruled June 15. 

This changes slightly the existing pro- 
vision under Revised Maximum Price 
Regulation No. 346 (corn) which per- 
mitted a hedger to buy in the future at 
the maximum price of No. 2 yellow corn, 
but required the hedger to sell an equal 
quantity of cash corn to the person from 
whom the futures contract was pur- 
chased. 

The change, made at the request of the 
War Food Administration, makes no 
change in the price level at which the 
future can be purchased, but permits the 
purchase to be made contingent upon 
sale of the cash corn to any person, not 


It should assist. in the liquidation of 
hedges and, hence, help move corn into 
the hands of feeders and processors, 
where it is so urgently needed. 

The action was taken through Amend- 
ment No. 2 to Revised Maximum Price 
Regulation No, 346 (corn). The amend- 
ment became effective June 14, 1943. 
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MOUNDRIDGE MILLING CO. 
PLANT DAMAGED BY FIRE 


Kansas Crry, Mo.—The Moundridge 
Milling Co. plant at Pleasant Hill, Mo., 
was partially destroyed by fire the night 
of June 18, with the 70,000-bu frame 
elevator completely destroyed and the 
mill damaged slightly. 

Salvage of the 45,000 bus of wheat in 
store is progressing now under the su- 
pervision of John Stark, head of Mid- 
Continent Grain Co., Kansas City. Nel- 
son Krehbiel, head of the company which 
has its main plant in Moundridge, Kan., 
already is planning to construct stor- 
age within the mill building proper after 
taking out some of the machinery. The 
plant has been used lately largely for 
feed processing. 
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* Food Prices Climb * 


D. C.—While the cost 
of items making up nearly 60% of the 
family budget remained practically un- 
changed in the month ended May 15, 
a rise of 1.7% in food prices increased 
the total cost of living for city workers 
by 0.8%, Secretary of Labor Frances 
Perkins reported June 18. 

“This increase of 0.8% compares with 
a rise of 1.5% in the month ending March 
15 and 1.1% in the month ending April 
15,” she said, 

Food prices as a whole averaged 17% 
above last May and 46% above January, 
1941. 





WASHINGTON, 


a 
“1,000,000 CLUB” 


* 

The two-day celebration by the 
Valier & Spies Milling Co., St. 
Louis, of its record-breaking sale of 
1,000,000 bbls of flour in the year 
recently closed turned out to be 
even more popular with its sales 
representatives than had been count- 
ed on. A total of nearly 20 outside 
the company’s. own St. Louis organ- 
ization participated in the celebra- 
tion. Included were: 

Lee R. Whidby, Birmingham, Ala.; 
J. J. Kelly, Jr. and D. M. Kelly, 
Chicago; Ray F. Schrameyer, Evans- 
ville, Ind.; Don E. Kraemer, Balti- 


more, Md.; H. E. Hart, Boston; 
William A. Gersonde, St. Joseph, 
Mich.; R. N. Hudson, East St. 


Louis, Ill.; R. W. Althoff, Xenia, 
Ohio; E. E. Smith, Allentown, Pa.; 
M. J. Gerrits, Philadelphia; and Ed- 
ward M. Peek, Pittsburgh. 

Other guests were E. P. Mitchell, 
president of Flour Mills of America, 
Inc.; W. R. Duerr, vice president 
and manager; R. H. Montgomery, 
sales manager; C. E, Swain, sales 
director, and J. M. Lerche, sales di- 
rector of Kansas Flour Mills Co., 
Kansas City; and K. P. Aitken, vice 
president and manager of Alva 
(Okla.) Roller Mills. 
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FARM BUREAU GROUP 
BEGINS FEED MILLING 


—~<>— 


Farm Bureau Milling Co. Leases Chapin 
Mill at Hammond, Ind.—Ex- 
pands Capacity 


The Farm Bureau Milling Co., Ham- 
mond, Ind., recently began feed manu- 
facturing, having leased the Chapin mill 
at Hammond. The mill will be com- 
pletely modernized and ‘a new mixer add- 
ed to the two already in the mill in 
order to increase mash manufacturing 
capacity. There is also a separate scratch 
mixing unit. With the addition of this 
new equipment, the plant will have a 
capacity of over 100,000 tons per year. 

Charles G. Ellis, supervisor of pro- 
duction for the company since 1939, will 
be general manager of the new mill. 
Ivan Moore, formerly with the Indiana 
Farm Bureau Co-operative Association, 
will be assistant manager and purchas- 
ing agent. 

The mill will manufacture a full line 
of feeds. Production has already start- 
ed. The combined 1942 volume of these 
organizations—the Illinois Farm Supply 
Co., Wisconsin Co-op Farm Supply Co., 
Michigan Farm Bureau Services, and In- 
diana Farm Bureau Co-operative Asso- 
ciation—was over 125,000 tons of manu- 
factured and ingredient feeds. About 
600 local farm co-operatives and dealers 
in the four states serve as retail distribu- , 
tors. 

President of the Farm Bureau Milling 
Co. is B. A. Rainey, Lansing, Mich. 
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GEORGE A. KUBLIN JOINS 
CONTINENTAL GRAIN CO. 


Wasuinoton, D. C.—George A. Kub- 
lin, who recently was made chief of the 
Wheat and Small Grains Section of the 
Commodity Credit Corp., leaves the em- 
ploy of the government July 1 to accept 
a position as assistant vice president of 
the Continental Grain Co., Kansas City. 

Mr. Kublin has had approximately five 
years’ experience in the government serv- 





ice in the Department of Agriculture 
and is well known in the grain trade of 
the country. He has been associated 
with the Marshall Hall Grain Co., St. 
Louis, and later was with the Farmers 
National Grain Corp. He _ was 
manager of the Regional Office of the 
Farmers National Grain Corp. at Balti- 
more before becoming manager of the 
grain department of Archer-Daniels- 
Midland Co. at Buffalo, N. Y. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


PILLSBURY FEED MILLS 
TO BUILD SOYBEAN PLANT 


Wasuincton, D. C.—Priorities have 
been granted to the Pillsbury Feed Mills 
for erecting and equipping a soybean 
processing plant at Clinton, Iowa. The 
plant, which it is hoped will be in op- 
eration this year, will employ the sol- 
vent extraction system. 

BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
EXPLOSION KILLS BAKER 
Totepo, Ount1o.—Fire which caused 
$3,000 loss to the building and $1,000 
loss to the contents of the Schoch’s Bak- 
ery, 1202-04 Nebraska Avenue, Toledo, 
Ohio, June 4, took the life of Louis 
Domalski, 52, who was working in the 
shop when a grease vat exploded. Frank 


also 














merely the seller of the option contract. J. Schoch is owner of the firm. 
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FLOUR SALES FAIL TO PICK UP AS 
FAMILY MARKET CONTINUES TO DRAG 


Bakery Trade Adds Small 


Amounts 


to Present Bookings— 


Inquiries Fairly Numerous—Export 
Business Only Routine 


Only a small amount of business is 
appearing in the flour market, almost 
entirely from the bakery trade as small 
lots from time to time are added on to 
the far ends of contracts to assure at 

least a few months’ 
supply in event of 


another flour price . 


squeeze. The family 
continues to 
drag with 


trade 
buyers 
showing very little interest and staying 
out of the market. 

A very quiet week was reported at 
Minneapolis as sales slipped to 60% of 
capacity, compared with 84% in the 
week previous and 47% in the similar 
The only sign of 
activity was in shipping directions which 


period a year ago, 


were somewhat more plentiful than in 
the preceding week. Otherwise business 
was very dull, with family buyers par- 
ticularly staying clear of the market. 

At Kansas City sales were somewhat 
improved but no steady run of business 
appeared. The sales figure for the week 
moved to 63% of capacity, compared 
with 60% in the previous week and 21% 
in the corresponding week a year ago. 
Clears are strong and in good demand. 
Export trade is light. 

There was some revival in buying, ac- 
cording to millers at Buffalo, but the 
family trade is very dull. Spring clears 
are firm and scarce. 


Throughout the eastern states business 
was very quiet. Buyers in some mar- 
kets showed considerable interest but 
little actual business developed. 

Similar conditions prevailed through- 
out the central west with millers report- 
ing light sales but fair inquiry. 

On the west coast business was poor 
to good with some mills finding a fair 
run of sales and others reporting no ac- 
tivity. The outlook for trade is not 
bright, they say, with the new wheat 
loans preventing mills from going after 
any business. 

PRODUCTION 


Flour production dropped off during 
the past week with output of the mills 
reporting to THe NorruwesTerN MILLER 
accounting for 65% of the nation’s total 
production, amounting to 2,855,191 sacks 
(cwt), compared with 2,922,116 in the 
week preceding and 2,422,177 in the cor- 
responding period a year ago. Two years 
ago output was 2,574,661 sacks (cwt) 
and three years ago 2,313,646. Only the 
Southwest reported a gain as compared 
with the preceding week, the increase 
amounting to 21,000 sacks (ewt). The 
Northwest reported an 8,000 sack de- 
cline, Buffalo 17,000, the central and 
southeastern states 3,000 and the North 
Pacific Coast 64,000. Complete details 
of production by various sections are 
shown in the table on the opposite page. 





FEED DEMAND CONTINUES UNABATED 
_CORN SUPPLIES CRITICAL 


——= 


Scramble for Feed Shows No Letup Even Though Pastures in 
Most Areas Are Excellent—Price Index Shows 
No Important Change - 


A broad, active demand for feeds 
coming from wide areas continues, al- 
though pasturage in most areas is ex- 
cellent. Sales by the CCC from an addi- 
tional allotment of 50,000,000 bus of gov- 
ernment owned wheat for feed began 
June 15 and this to- 
gether with the offal 
from larger flour 
production as_ well 
as that from granu- 





lar flour may alle- 
viate the situation to some extent. Open 
market offerings of wheat mill feeds and 
the oil seed meals continue nonexistent 
and demand for ground grain feeds is 
very active with output limited only by 
facilities and manpower. The supply of 
corn in commercial channels is even 
smaller. The index number of whole- 
sale feedstuffs prices last week was 
practically unchanged at 176.2, compared 
with 176.4 for the previous week and 
166.6 for the corresponding week last 
year. A slight decline in alfalfa prices 
was responsible for the slightly lower 
current index. 


WHEAT FEEDS 


Millfeed production was up materially 
from the previous week at approximate- 
ly 84,000 tons compared with 76,000 tons 


a week earlier, and 74,000 tons for the 
corresponding week last year. At Min- 
neapolis there are no offerings upon the 
open market at all, but mills continue to 
apportion their output to the various 
classes of trade in an endeavor to meet 
the most pressing needs and to co-oper- 
ate in the nation’s feeding program. The 
new allotment of feed wheat apparently 
is not having any influence in the mill- 
feed market. 

At Chicago a general all-around ur- 
gent demand for millfeeds finds output 
far below trades’ needs. 

At Kansas City the millfeed situation 
remains tight and there appears to be no 
easing off in the persistent demand de- 
spite the abundance of available green 
feeds. 

The Buffalo millfeed situation remains 
critical with no general offerings. Mills 
reduced slightly their allocations of feed 
to their regular trade because of smaller 
output. 

OIL SEED CAKES AND MEALS 


An urgent demand for oil seed meals 
continues but there are no offerings of 
either linseed meal or soybean meal. 
Crushers are applying their output on 
back-orders and prorating deliveries to 
best meet the needs of the trade. The 


same situation exists at all the important 
markets. Some Canadian flaxseed was 
reported moving via the Lakes for 
crushing at eastern plants. 

Corn gluten feed and meal continues 
very tight with output restricted by the 
inability of processors to secure sufficient 
corn. There are no quotations on hominy 
feed nor on ground corn, cracked corn, 
corn chops, corn bran, ear corn chops, 
corn feed meal, corn germ meal and corn 
germ cake as grinders generally claim 
they cannot operate under the recently 
imposed ceilings, but with corn in com- 
mercial channels as scarce as it is, there 
probably would not be any open market 
offerings in any event. Grinding would 
probably be for the mixed feeds. 


GROUND GRAIN FEEDS 


Offerings of ground wheat from the 
new allotment are being made by several 
mills and the trade reports indicate a 
very active demand for this feed wheat, 
the supply of which is not expected to 
last very long. The importation of oats 
and barley from Canada is being re- 
stricted by lack of transportation facili- 


“ties but some movement is taking place 


right along. 
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MILLFEED FUTURES HOLD 
TO CEILING PRICE LEVELS 


There is no change in the millfeed fu- 
tures market as prices continue at the 
ceiling. Nothing is being offered for 
future trading. The demand for cash 
feed greatly exceeds the offerings and 
supplies are practically unobtainable. 

BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 

WAGE INCREASE GRANTED 

Burrato, N. Y.—A general wage in- 
crease of 5c an hour to approximately 
130 employees of the Commander-Lara- 
bee Milling Co. in this city has been 
granted. <A 5c increase in other flour 
mills in the Buffalo area was granted 
last summer when their contracts ex- 
pired. The delay in the Commander- 
Larabee case was caused by changes in 
the regulations governing WLB deci- 
sions. 

BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
SOUTHWESTERN SALES MANAGER 
Kansas Ciry, Mo.—H. R. Perry, for- 

merly Midland Flour Milling Co, repre- 
sentative in Iowa, with headquarters at 
Cedar Rapids, is now southwestern sales 
manager with office at the Kansas City 
plant. He is in charge of Kansas, Okla- 
homa, Arkansas and Missouri sales. 
Charles A. Barrows is handling the 
southeastern sales. 


REQUISITION OF CORN 
HINTED BY CCC 


A significant paragraph in CCC's 
announcement calling 1942 corn 
loans, which may indicate that stocks 
may be requisitioned, said: 

“In cases where CCC is unable to 
take care of processing plants, be- 
cause of depleted government stocks 
of corn or because the corn is not in 
position for delivery, priorities will 
be issued to cover essential war 
Elevator stocks would be 
requisitioned, if such action is neces- 
sary, to continue uninterrupted pro- 
duction of corn products for war 
uses.” 


needs, 
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Kansas Millers Hit 
Subsidy Plans for 
Flour Industry 


Kansas Criry, Mo.—The outstanding 
event of the annual meeting of the Asso- 
ciated Millers of Kansas Wheat, held in 
Kansas City, June 16, was adoption of a 
vigorous declaration in opposition to ap- 
plication of any sort of milling subsidy 
as a means of bridging the gap between 
parity wheat prices and ceiling prices on 
flour. The thirty or more millers pres- 
ent expressed the positive view that not 
only would the subsidy scheme throw the 
wheat and bread price situation into 
even greater confusion than it now is but 
also that its effects on the milling in- 
dustry would be not short of disastrous. 

Discussions on various aspects of the 
present milling situation were led by 
Jess B. Smith, president of the organiza- 
tion, and by Herman Steen and Elmer 
W. Reed, of Salina. 

Mr. Smith was re-elected president 
and, in accordance with custom, the fol- 
lowing were chosen to the advisory board 
representing each one of the Kansas 
milling sections: J. C. Regier, Buhler; 
Nelson W. Krehbiel, Moundridge; W. 
R. Duerr, Kansas City; C. C. Kelly, 
Hutchinson; T. L. Welsh, Abilene. Mr. 
Duerr was renamed treasurer. 

Many of the millers attending the 
meeting as well as some who arrived 
too late had varied tales of adventure to 
tell of difficulties of travel. Added to 
the customary crowded condition of all 
trains to the point where standing room 
is at a premium were the severe floods 
which caused traffic to be virtually sus- 
pended for several days over the Union 
Pacific and Rock Island main line rail- 
ways and travel by uncertain detours in 
effect over the Santa Fe and other prin- 
cipal Kansas lines. 
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ST. LOUIS MILLERS HOLD 
GOLF OUTING IN DOWNPOUR 


Sr. Lovis, Mo.—Despite heavy rains, 
attendance at the annial spring outing 
of the St. Louis Millers Club, held at 
Algonquin Country Club, June 15, was 
large. The golf tournament was aban- 
doned, due to heavy storms. However, 
15 players drove off No, 1 tee, and of 
this number 4 finished the 18 holes. 
Each was awarded a prize for his en- 
durance. All other contests were called 
off. 

Two guests were present: Floyd Wil- 
son and Ray Brown, of the Denver Al- 
falfa Milling & Products Co., Lamar, 
Colo. After dinner four new members 
were introduced: N. P. Nelson, Conti- 
nental Grain Co; W. H. Brock, Wulff 
Milling Co., St. Charles, Mo; George 
Whyte, Chase Bag Co., and Carl Luyties, 
Carlot Products Co. 

BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
BRADLEY BARR RESIGNS 

Kansas Crry, Mo.—Bradley Barr, tur 
the last 10 years representative for the 
Percy Kent Bag Co. in the Kansas City 
area, is resigning, effective July 1. He 
has not announced his plans for the fu- 
ture. Previous to his association with 
the Percy Kent company, Mr. Barr w's 
in the advertising and merchandizing 
field in New York City. In his work 
with the Percy Kent company he has 
become closely acquainted with both the 
flour and feed industries in the middle 
west. 
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WHEAT PRICES FADE 
AS HARVESTING STARTS 


~< 
Improved Weather Conditions and Yields 


in Excess of Anticipation Bring 
Lower Quotations 


Wheat futures are off influenced by 
improved weather conditions in the 
Southwest, rapid progress in maturity of 
new wheat with spread of the harvesting 
area and indications of yields in e«cess 
of earlier anticipation. 
rivals of new wheat 
in the Southwest 
markets and favor- 
able crop progress 
in the Northwest 
are cited as factors 
restricting aggressive demand. 


Increasing ar- 







Prices 
a Little 
Down 


Winter wheat harvesting is now under 
way in central Texas and southern Okla- 
homa with yields exceeding preharvest 
expectations. Cloudy and rainy weather 
delayed ripening in Kansas, but harvest- 
ing has begun in south central parts. 
Wheat is heading in most of the upper 
Ohio Valley and the condition is now 
fairly good to good in most areas. Spring 
wheat is reported in good to very good 
condition with some of the earliest 
fields beginning to head in Washington. 

Damage from stem rust of wheat will 
be slight in Texas and Oklahoma, accord- 
ing to reports to the Bureau of Ento- 
mology and Plant Quarantine. There 
has been relatively little rust and wheat 
is now either ripe or so far advanced 
that further extensive development is 
tmpossihle, except perhaps in the pan- 
handle where grain is later. There ap- 
pears to be relatively little likelihood 
that rust can increase rapidly enough 
in Kansas to do extensive damage, al- 
though there is a possibility that infec- 
tion on later maturing grains may in- 
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crease. Rust is much later than last 
year, but there are no present indica- 
tions of an abundance of inoculum from 
Missouri and Kansas, 

Crop conditions in Canada remained 
generally backward at the middle of 
June. Heavy rains delayed field work 
and low temperatures retarded growth. 
The prairie provinces were particularly 
in need of sunshine and warmth, al- 
though in some areas in southeastern Al- 
berta rain is needed. The wheat is less 
than half as high as a year ago, ranging 
from germination to 6 and 8 inches. 
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WESTERN TRUNK CUT RATE 
ON FEED GRAIN EXTENDED 


Wasunincton, D. C.—The Interstate 
Commerce Commission has granted an 
extension of the reduced rates on feed- 
ing grain to the Western Trunk Line 
Rail Carriers from June 1 to July 1. 

The extension was granted upon peti- 
tion of J. A. Farmar for the Western 
Trunk Line Committee, asking that 
sufficient time be allowed to permit car- 
riers to give the Office of Price Admin- 
istration 30 days’ notice before increased 
rates can go into effect. Although ICC 
had ordered the rates effective June 1, 
the carriers were hopeful of obtaining 
a seven months’ extension of the lower 
rates and consequently failed to file 
notice of the change with OPA. 

Petition of St. Joseph Grain Exchange 
supporting the railroad’s petition under 
Docket 17000, part 7, for continuance of 
the present charges was denied by the 
commission. 

The Chicago Board of Trade opposed 
continuance of the lower rates which are 
less than rates to Chicago established 
as a result of the Western grain case 
orders and said that conditions have 
changed materially. 





Burlap Business at Standstill 
Following U. S. Purchases 


New York, N. Y.—Burlap business is 
at a standstill, pending announcement 
of the government’s plans to handle the 
700,000,000 yards purchased during the 
previous week at a price between $60,- 
000,000 and $70,000,000. This amount, 
plus 150,000,000 yards in March, prac- 
tically equals the year’s imports and has 
taken all purchasing out of the hands 
of importers, who have been unable to 
do any business for some time because 
of the difference in the ceilings imposed 
by the OPA and the quotations asked 
in Calcutta. On this recent large gov- 
ernment purchase, it is indicated that the 
prices were well below the ceiling here 
and covering a nine months’ period. A 
conference between the trade and gov- 
ernment officials to discuss the details 
of shipping, warehousing and distribu- 
tion, which it is hoped can be handled 
in normal channels, is soon expected. 

Business in bagging is slow as new 
orders are still difficult to place. Under 
the new order M-221 permitting addi- 
tional use of burlap in bagging, it had 
been expected that added interest would 
come in. Under the amendment more 
new burlap bags are allowed for pack- 
ing processed feed and seed and grain 
and 100% of 1941 use for flour is also 
permitted, which means an improvement 





in the supply and availability of heavy- 
weight burlap. 

Cottons remained tight with deliveries 
coming through on previous orders, but 
with few new ones placed and with the 
additional burlap purchases, it was sug- 
gested that some of the looms which 
have been converted to osnaburgs might 
revert to their original fabrics. 

The shortages affecting most types of 
industrial packages have not yet made 
themselves apparent in the supply of 
multi-wall paper bags. Despite the 
fact that paper bags have had to be 
developed to handle a number of chemi- 
cals for which steel or fiber drums are 
no longer available, there is still a suffi- 
cient supply of multi-wall bag craft pa- 
per to take care of packaging other 
essential commodities such as flour and 
feed. 

Bemis Bro. Bag Co.’s cotton goods in- 
dex, a composite figure reflecting whole- 
sale prices of principal cotton cloth used 
in bag making expressed in cents per 
yard. of cloth, is 8.00 as compared with 
8.00 a year ago. The Bemis composite 
figure reflecting duty paid early ship- 
ment prices of heavy and lightweight 
Calcutta burlap expressed in cents per 
Ib of cloth is 17.46 as compared with 
15.53 a year ago. 
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Current Flour Production 


An Exclusive Statistical 


» » » Readers of The 
for More Than » » » 





Service Maintained for 
Northwestern Miller 
Half a Century » » » 








WEEKLY FLOUR PRODUCTION, IN SACKS (CWT) 


(Reported by mills producing 65% of 


the flour manufactured in the U. S.) 











Previous June 20, June 21 June 22 
June 19, 1943 week 1942 1941 1940 

SP sedeeceseresceevscne *638,029 646,923 559,6 567,336 517,299 

PEN 8 che eneccesncoeceses 1,064,762 1,043,700 95 1,004,439 855,603 

DY GAViesse00 dv OARS 40 aes 422,827 435,478 368,211 331,193 356,216 

Coe Oe OO cccteeconess $520,592 523,942 225,149 330,766 330,552 

ee PUNNS Games cvcccccccecves 208,981 272,073 316,448 340,927 253,976 

BOUME ceccceeceeccsesovregn 2,855,191 2,922,116 2,422,177 2,574,661 2,313,646 
*Partly estimated. tIncomplete. 


Percentage of activity-———__—_—_—__ 





Crop-year production 
1 





c July 1 to ‘ 
June 21, June 22, June 19, June 20, 
1941 1940 1943 1942 
51 46 34,349,528 30,843,344 
72 63 56,095,251 50,581,980 
57 62 21,465,123 19,531,644 
49 53 22,639,244 18,497,947 
84 60 13,192,000 12,347,844 
64 57 147,741,146 131,802,759 





June 19, Previous June 20, 
1943 week 1942 
Northwest ....... 60 61 49 
Southwest ....... 77 75 69 
Buffalo ........-+. 73 75 63 
Central and §S. E. 63 64 41 
N. Pacific Coast.. 64 83 75 
Teteis 3 secses 68 70 60 
THE SOUTHWEST 
56 Representative Mills 
Weekly Flour Pct. ac- 
capacity output tivity 
June 13-19 ...... 814,380 680,161 84 
Previous week 814,380 648,914 80 
TORP OBO .cccovs $14,380 573,075 70 
Two years ago $14,380 585,515 72 
Five-year A@VeCrage .....ccccercccees 69 
TON-YORF AVETABO 220 ccccsvccccccce 62 
Kansas City 
June 13-19 .....0. 352,800 227,568 65 
Previous week .. 352,800 230,770 65 
YOOr BBO .cceces 352,800 226,454 64 
Two years ago 352,800 259,075 73 
Pive-YOOr GVOTABO .ccccccceseseses 71 
Ten-year AVeCTAGE 2... cccccccsscves 69 
Wichita 
June 13-19 ...... 111,132 83,650 75 
Previous week 111,132 93,883 84 
FOOF QHO .ccscre 111,132 65,917 59 
Two years ago 111,132 63,296 57 
Salina 
June 13-19 ..... 109,956 73,383 67 
Previous week 109,956 70,133 64 
YOOr GH wecoess 109,956 87,298 79 
Two years ago 109,956 96,553 88 


PACIFIC COAST 
Principal mills on the North Pacific Coast: 


Seattle and Tacoma District 





Weekly Flour Pct. ac- 

capacity output tivity 
June 13-19 ...... 185,808 113,580 61 
Previous week 185,808 136,851 74 
FOOF OBO wcicess 256,368 177,435 69 
Two years ago i 222 87 
Five-year average 62 
Ten-year average 58 

Portland District 

June 13-19 ...... 143,200 95,401 67 
Previous week 143,200 135,222 94 
FORP BBO occvecs 143,864 139,013 97 
Two years ago 146,608 118,647 $1 
Five-year A@Verage .....cceesssceeee 69 
DON=VOOPF BVETEGS oscccccccvcccsecs 63 


THE NORTHWEST 
Principal interior mills in Minnesota, in- 
cluding Duluth, St. Paul, North Dakota, 
South Dakota, Montana and Iowa: 


Weekly Flour Pct, ac- 

capacity output tivity 
June 13-19 ...... 738,822 403,108 55 
Previous week 738,822 416,393 56 
SOOP OO x canecs 738,822 388,260 53 
Two years ago 763,518 369,656 48 
Five-year Average ...ccesccccescece 44 
WOR FORE GVOTERS co ccccsccvsccevce 43 


Production for current week was partly 
estimated. 


Minneapolis 
Weekly Flour Pet. ac- 
capacity output tivity 
June 13-19 ...... 319,284 234,921 74 
Previous week 319,284 230,530 72 
Beee GOO asécacs 353,388 171,365 48 
Two years ago 351,036 197,680 56 
PivO+¥ORP GVETARBS « scccccccvccscecs 52 


TOR-VORF AVETABS cn ccccccesesorere 48 


CENTRAL AND SOUTHEASTERN 
Mills in Illinois, Ohio, Michigan, Indiana, 
Kentucky, North Carolina, Tennessee, Vir- 
ginia, Georgia and eastern Missouri: 






Weekly Flour Pct. ac- 

capacity output tivity 
June 13-19 ...... *823,320 520,592 63 
Previous week ..*818,262 523,942 64 
SOOP GRO cecrics 546,938 225 41 
Two years ago 671,143 q 49 
FPivG-YOGr GVOTAZO occcccccccccccce 56 
TOM-FORF AVOTEGS cececcscceccecese 57 


Current week partly estimated. 
*Including mills not previously reporting. 
BUFFALO 


Weekly Flour Pct. ac- 





capacity output tivity 
June 13-19 ...... 577,416 422,827 73 
Previous week 577,416 435,478 75 
FOOAF BHO ccccces 577,416 368,211 63 
Two years ago 568,008 331,193 57 
Five-year Average ......sccccecsese 67 
OOD GVOUORE cicctecsowcenseus 69 





MILLFEED OUTPUT 


Production of millfeeds, in tons, for the 


current and prior two weeks, together with 


season totals of (1) all mills of Nebraska, Kansas and Oklahoma and the cities of Kansas 
City and St. Joseph; (2) all mills of Minnesota, North and South Dakota and Montana, 
including Minneapolis, St. Paul and Duluth-Superior; (3) mills of Buffalo, N. Y. (computed 
from operation reports made to The Northwestern Miller by more than three fourths of the 
flour milling capacity of the territories included): 


-— Southwest—, -—Northwest—— --—Buffalo—, --—-Combined—, 

Weekly Crop year Weekly Crop year Weekly Crop year Weekly Crop yr. 

production todate production to date production to date production to date 

June 12-19..... 25,702 1,357,893 12,929 687,741 8,090 407,989 46,721 2,453,623 
Prev. week 25,144 12,290 8,332 45,766 
Two weeks ago 22,652 11,624 7,240 41,516 

eee iP 22,860 1,216,402 11,074 608,282 7,045 375,032 40,979 2,199,716 

BOGE seb cccseae 23,972 1,164,483 11,008 555,784 6,337 371,216 41,317 2,091,483 

1940 .cccssccse 20,326 1,128,469 9,966 570,971 6,815 360,614 37,107 2,060,054 

i Ser err 22,033 1,115,640 9,927 579,371 7,041 383,284 39,001 2,078,295 

5-yr. average... 22,979 1,196,577 10,981 600,430 7,066 379,627 41,026 2,176,634 





Flour Jobbers Continue Under 296 


Wasuinoton, D. C.—Flour jobbers 
will be subject to Price Regulation No. 
296 (flour from wheat, semolina and fa- 
rina) at least until July 31, OPA dis- 
closed June 19 in amendment No. 5 to 
the flour control order. 

“Consideration is still being given to 
placing sellers in this category (flour 
jobbers) under Price Regulation 237 


determination of 
explained George J. Burke, 
acting administrator of OPA. “There 
are, however,” he added, “many details 
which as yet have not been cleared up. 
For this reason these sellers shall remain 
subject to Price Regulation 296 until 
and including July 31, 1943, unless this 
provision is revoked at an earlier date.” 


with respect to the 


” 


their prices, 
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South Carolina Suspends Corn 
Meal Enrichment Enforcement 


Because supplies of vitamin premixes 
and mixing machinery are inadequate, 
J. Roy Jones, Commissioner of Agricul- 
ture, has suspended enforcement of the 
recently enacted South Carolina law re- 
quiring the enrichment of degerminated 
corn meal and hominy grits. 

The commissioner’s announcement was 
as follows: 


“This office has made a careful study: 


of conditions with respect to the en- 
forcement of the South Carolina act to 
require the enrichment of degerminated 
hominy grits and degerminated corn 
We have taken testimony from 
manufacturers of corn products and 
from scientists interested primarily in 
All of this testi- 
mony points to the impracticability of 
putting this law in effect July 1, 1943. 
“I, therefore, as Commissioner of Agri- 


meal. 


the nutrition problem. 


culture, under authority provided in 
Section 7 of the act referred to, sus- 
pend enforcement of this act until it is 
shown that ample «vitamin concentrate 
and mixing machinery is available to 
the corn products manufacturers selling 
their products in this state. I feel 
quite sure that these manufacturers are 
convinced of the importance of enrich- 
ment of degerminated hominy grits and 
degerminated corn meal with a vitamin 
concentrate, and I trust that each one 
of you will co-operate with me by mak- 
ing every effort possible to get these 
enriched products on the market of South 
Carolina at as early date as possible. 

“As soon as adequate supplies of vita- 
min premix and machinery for mixing 
have become available I shall revoke this 
suspension after giving you reasonable 
advance notice.” 





CROP DEVELOPMENTS 


Dopvce Crry, Kansas.—Harvest is just getting started in southwest Kansas. A 
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and early May. Warm, bright weather is an urgent necessity over the entire West. 
Light rains to heavy downpours covered many sections most of last week and the 
heaviest rains occurred in Manitoba where a large percentage of the land is water. 
logged. Crops are standing in water in the northern sections of the province and 
the heavy soils area of the Red River Valley. Southern Alberta and isolated sections 
in other parts of Alberta and Saskatchewan, however, report the need of good rains, 


* * * 


OxiaHoma City, Oxia.—Sixty per cent of normal with a 19% acreage abandon. 
ment is the picture of the Oklahoma current wheat crop as shown in the monthly 
report of the state department of agriculture. The greenbug is given as the major 
cause of the expected short crop which is forecast to yield a total of 39,366,000 bus. 
Wheat is ripening rapidly and harvesting is under way in the southwestern counties, 


* * * 


OxtaHoma City, Oxta.—The first carloads of the current wheat crop arriving 
here show grain far above normal in quality, according to R. H. Jordon, federal 
grain inspector. The wheat averaged 62.6 lbs, moisture content 13.3%. 


* + * 


OKLAHOMA City, OxLa.—Wheat harvest is progressing rapidly in the ripened south. 
ern fields and cutting is beginning in the northern counties. Government reports 
state that “wheat yields are good and much of the crop is exceeding preharvest esti- 
mates, except in the west central district where green bug damage was severe.” 


<> 


EIGHT CHANGES MADE IN BAKERY 
WARTIME REGULATIONS 


———<— 





Sugar and Shortening Limits Raised—Milk Requirement Dropped 
—lInner Wraps and End Seals Allowed—Consignment 
Ban Tightened—Effective July 1 


few fields, mostly early Blackhull, were being cut during the last days of last week. 
Hail storms over large areas have taken unusual toll. Early yields are running from 
5 to 12 and some 20 bus per acre. Some of these early cuttings are low in test weight 
reflecting the hot winds of the first and second of June. 


* * * 


HutTcHiNnson, KansaS.—Perfect ripening weather has enhanced central and south- 
west Kansas wheat prospects, says J. V. Fleming, vice president of the George E. 
Gano Grain Co. He believes the moderate days and cool nights prevailing in June 
have been instrumental in boosting average yield two or three bushels to the acre. 


* * * 


Wicuita, Kansas.—The first cars of new wheat from southern Kansas coming 
to this market are running better than anticipated in test weight. The first car tested 
64.4 Ibs, protein 10.90% and moisture 13.3%. Three and four cars of Kansas wheat, 
all of early varieties, have been coming into this market for a week. Most of the 
cars show better than 60 Ibs weight, but a few cars tested as low as 58.3 Ibs. These 
cars are all from the Oklahoma line in Kansas. 


* * * 


Fort WortH, Texas.—New wheat movement is getting under way; receipts of 
wheat 80% to 90% of them new, during the third week of June averaged about 100 
cars per day. The new wheat so far has been almost altogether from below the 
caprock; combining in the South Plains will start freely by June 25. Car shortage 
is beginning to pinch though the movement is just starting. Quality so far excellent, 
mainly No. 1 dark hard, with tests as high as 64 lbs. Protein averages around 13%, 
possibly a shade higher than same period last year, 


* * * 


MINNEAPOLIS, MiNN.—The weather has finally warmed up and all reports indi- 
cate the crop is making rapid growth. One report from Miles City, Mont., says some 
of the early planted spring wheat is heading out. This, of course, is unusually early 
but if we have favorable growing weather our spring wheat crop, at least west of 
the Missouri River, will reach that stage early in July.—Occident Elevator. 


* * * 


PorTLAND, OrEGON.—Crop conditions are causing some worry. There has been 
little warm weather to bring both the winter and spring wheat crops along. An 
occasional day, followed by showers, has held the crop back of late. 


” * * 


Topeka, Kansas.—May was an exceptionally cool and cloudy month over Kansas, 
with record-breaking rains and floods in the southeastern counties, and a marked 
deficiency of rainfall in the southwestern counties, according to report issued June 7 
by S. D. Flora, of U. S. Weather Bureau, Topeka. Generous amounts of rain fell 
in the northeastern and most central counties. 


* * * 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND.—I ndiana’s wheat crop is in fair to good condition, with heads 
filling well. Wheat will be matured in the extreme north in three or four weeks, 
and in the southern part of the state it is reported in the head and filling well. 


* * 
Winnirec, Man.—Temperatures in the 80’s in the closing days of the past week 


offered some encouragement to farmers in western Canada where cool, cloudy and 
wet weather has been experienced almost continuously since seeding started in April 


Wasuinoton, D. C.—Eight changes in 
the text of Food Distribution Order No. 
1, covering bakery products, have been 
issued by the War Food Administration, 
effective July 1. Among the changes 
were an increase in shortening and sugar 
maximums in the standard formula and 
elimination of the minimum requirement 
for milk. 

The changes in the order are as fol- 
lows: 

1.—Sliced and unsliced bread (or dif- 
ferent thicknesses of slice) are different 
varieties, even though the bread is the 
same in all other respects. 

2.—End seals and labels are permitted. 

3.—Lightweight wax inner wraps are 
permitted to partially cover loaves with 
a top inside pan length of 13 inches or 
more. 

4.—The no-consignment clause is 
tightened in part by making the buyer 
equally liable for violation. 

5.—Any variety sold to grocers, res- 
taurants or consumers, etc., may be sold 
to certain governmental agencies and 
federal, state, county and municipal in- 
stitutions. 

6.—Replacing, repairing, altering or 
maintaining, (as well as providing or 
furnishing) of racks, stands or other 
equipment is prohibited. 

7.—The white bread requirements are 


changed as follows: The milk minimum 
is eliminated. The shortening maximum 
is increased to 38%. The sugar, cte., 
maximum is increased to 6%. 

8.—Sampling and free goods are pro- 
hibited. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


FOOD SPECIALISTS DRAFTED 
BY QUARTERMASTER CORPS 


Wasuinoton, D. C.—Specialists in ce- 
reals and foods have been drafted by 
the Quartermaster Corps of the Army to 
serve as consultants for commodities 
which fall within their fields, as follows: 

Professor Clyde H. Bailey, dean of 
the Department of Agriculture and 
director of the Agricultural Experiment 
Station, University of’ Minnesota, on ce- 
real chemistry and products. 

Lewis Waters, vice president and di- 
rector of research, General Foods Corp., 
on food technology and manufacturing. 

Dr. C. G. King, research director, Nu- 
trition Foundation, Inc., on nutrition. 

Dr. Roy C. Newton, vice president and 
director of research, Swift & Co, on 
meats and packing house products. 

Dr. Donald K. Tressler, consultant on 
quick freezing and food preservation, 
and Dr. Mary E. Pennington, consultant 
on poultry and eggs. 





Compulsory Use of Hard Wheat 
in Soft Wheat Milling Pondered 


Wasuinoton, D. C.—Compulsory use 
of some hard wheat in the milling of 
soft wheat is seriously being considered 
by the government as a war measure, it 
was Officially learned June 17. 

Soft and hard wheat ceilings, which 
have been under consideration for weeks 
by OPA, have been temporarily laid 
aside until the impasse between the 
White House and Congress over sub- 
sidies is changed, it was said, With the 
shortage of soft wheat, the army is ex- 
periencing difficulty in obtaining ade- 


quate supplies of flour for army rations, 
and some drastic steps such as requir- 
ing an admixture of soft and hard 
wheats may become necessary. 
Consideration of this move has not 
reached the step of drafting a price 
regulation to cover this situation, but 
discussions are in progress between 
OPA, WFA and military agencies of 
the whole subject with a view to devis- 


_ing some means of preventing any reduc- 


tion in the quantities of war rations re- 
quired. 
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Centennial Flouring Mills Co. 


GENERAL OFFICES: 814 SECOND AVENUE BUILDING 
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SEATTLE, WASHINGTON 


6,000,000 BUSHELS 
COUNTRY AND TERMINAL STORAGE 


GOLD DROP PIE and COOKIE FLOUR 
PYRAMID CONE FLOUR 
CENTENNIAL CAKE FLOUR 


DEALERS IN 














(MERCHANT MILLERS 


ESTABLISHED 1865 


SOFT WHITE WINTER WHEAT FLOUR A SPECIALTY 


Also Choice Blue-Stem and Hard 
Spring Patents 
WE INVITE EXPORT CORRESPONDENCE 





General Offices: WALLA WALLA, WASHINGTON 
Mills at Waitsburg, Washington, Freewater, Oregon, and Athena, Oreg Daily Capacity, 3,000 Bois 
Atlantic Coast Office, RAYMOND F, KILTHAU, Produce Exchange, New York. 





“ROCK RIVER” RYE 





“OLD TIMES” BUCKWHEAT 


“BLODGETT’S” 
RYE 


All Grades—From Darkest Dark to the Whitest White 
—Specially Milled by the Blodgett Family—Since 1849 


FRANK H. BLODGETT, Inc., Janesville, Wisconsin 











FOR-UNIFORM FLOURS 


The largest and most modern flour mill and elevators on 
the Pacific Coast with storage capacity at our mills of 
2,500,000 bushels, together with more than one hundred 

















GROWN 
MILLS 


PORTLAND, OREGON 


Millers of High 

Grade Bakers, 

Family and Ex- 
port Flours. 
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“THE FLOUR SUPREME” 








elevators and wareh in the choicest milling wheat sections of M 
Idaho and Washington, insure the uniformity of all Fisher's Flours. 
FISHER FLOURING MILLS CO., SEATTLE, U.S.A. Domestic and Export Millers 
Curr H. Morris & Co., Eastern Representative, 25 Beaver Street, New York City 











WESTERN MILLING Co. 


MONTANA SPRING WHEAT PATENT 
BLUESTEM—PATENT 
FINEST SOFT WINTER WHEAT PATENT 
General Offices: Walla Walla, Washington Mill at Pendleton, Oregon 


PURE RYE FLOUR 


We make a high-grade pure 


FAMILY PATENTS 





Ask nosetnk qastetions. White Cr est Red Crest 
FISHER & FALLGATTER - ‘ 
WAUPACA, WIS. High Ratio Cake Flours 
J.C. L. 











Jones-HETTELSATER ConsTRUCTION Co. 
Designers and Builders for Milling Companies 


600 Mutual Building Kansas City, Missouri 


Lyon & Greenleaf Co., Inc. Sponge Cracker Flour 


MILLERS OF 


High Grade Soft Winter Wheat Flour 
* Plain and Selfrising 


NORFOLK, VA. 


TheJ.C. Lysle Milling Company 
Leavenworth, Kansas 
LIGONIER, IND. 




















EVANS MILLING CO. ™“*™"(iite Corn PRODUCTS 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND., U.S. A. Capacity, 16,000 Bushels 












COLLINS FLOUR MILLS, Inc. 


PENDLETON, OREGON 


Millers of Export and Domestic Flours 


Daily Capacity, 1,000 Barrels 
Correspondence Solicited 














SJ Minnesota Girt FLour 


Spring Wheat Fancy Patent Family Flour 


g e p, | with Vitamins 
and lron 





tins oO quality! 


CAPITAL FLOUR MILLS, Inc. 
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WILLIAM PENN 
FLOUR MILLS CO. 


oe 


Specialty Dlours 


Grnom All Grains 


MB 


31st and Market Streets Philadelphia, Pa. 











KING’S FLOURS 


are Made in Minnesota ... and Nowhere Else 
aR 


MINNESOTA .. . the state that has made MORE 
FLOUR than any- other state 
in the Union. 


MINNESOTA ... the state that makes the BEST 
FLOUR in the world. 


Buy flour that is guaranteed ‘‘Made in Minnesota’”’ 


H. H. KING FLOUR MILLS COMPANY 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 

















La Grange Flours .. . 


whether plain or enriched, remain the same high stand- 
ard, dependable flours that have characterized the prod- 
ucts of La Grange Mills over the half century and more 
of their operation. 


This quality pattern is not an accident but the 
result of painstaking care in wheat selection and care- 
ful milling. 


You can depend on LA GRANGE FLOURS 


LA GRANGE MILLS iinesors 
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ADDITION TO THE STAFF 


AUL L. DITTEMORE, of Kansas 

State College and the Kansas Agri- 
cultural Experiment Station, has joined 
the staff of Tue Norruwestern MILiEa 
and its associated publications. As 
technical editor his specific assignment 
will be Miutuinc Propvuction, which is 
conducted by the staff of THe Nortru- 
WESTERN MILLER. 

That Mr. Dittemore is very much at 
home in the publishing business, and by 
no means a stranger to the process of 
flour milling and to phases of agricul- 
ture which are closely concerned with the 
world of breadstuffs is clear from his 
own statement of qualifications, amply 
attested by those with whom he has been 
associated in recent years. Writing biv- 
graphically, by request, just before he 
left Manhattan to assume his duties in 
Minneapolis on July, 1 he said with what 
may be considered a fair sample of his 
editorial flavor: 

“The order of dates and incidents is 
the only essential difference between a 
biographical sketch and an obituary. To 
make sure this isn’t an obituary, we'll 
imitate the famed ogolah bird, who flew 
backward so he could see where he had 
been. Starting from the present and 
flying backward: 

“I am editor on the administrative 
staff of the Kansas Agricultural Experi- 
ment Station and an assistant professor 
in the Department of Industrial Journal- 
ism and Printing at Kansas State Col- 
lege, Manhattan. (Milling people always 
identify the college as “the only college 
in the United States that grants a degree 
in milling industry.”) I’ve been here 
for the past four years editing and super- 
vising production on publications of the 
Agricultural Experiment Station, teach- 
ing a course in agricultural journalism 
in the School of Agriculture, doing news 
and publicity for the College News Bu- 
reau, plus some writing and photography 
for various newspapers and magazines 
in the field of agriculture. That word 
agriculture on our campus includes the 
milling industry and the grain trade. 

“The Department of Milling Industry 
and my office are in the same building, 
on the same floor, and of course I get 
a lot of milling through downright phys- 
ical contact with it. The boys back in 
the mill—Royce Pence and Ed Anderson 
—have taken me under their wings and 
in the course of four years have 
answered a lot of questions about mill- 
ing for me. Dr. E. G. Bayfield, the head 
of the department, and Dr. C. O. Swan- 
son have been authors of many papers on 
cereal chemistry and through my asso- 
ciation with them and by editing their 
papers I’ve picked up at least a con- 
versational knowledge of the rudiments 
of that phase of the milling and baking 
industry, too. 

“The Dittemores include Mrs. Ditte- 
more and two children, Margaret, 214 
years, and Daniel, 11 months. I met 
Mrs. Dittemore while attending college 
and we were married in 1934. She ma- 
jored in journalism in college and worked 
for two years after she was graduated. 
While in college Mrs. Dittemore was a 
reporter for the local daily newspaper 
and was president of Theta Sigma Phi, 
honorary journalism organization for 


women. Her noisy typewriter still is a 
‘disturbing influence,’ figuratively and 
literally, in the Dittemore household. 
“Before coming to Manhattan I was 
in Topeka, the state capitol, having g 
fling at politics as an assistant in tie 
governor’s office. My boss, Leslie f, 
Wallace, executive secretary to the goy- 
ernor, was a newspaper publisher at 
Larned, Kansas. I had been his m inag- 
ing editor on the Tiller and Toiler, a 
weekly newspaper. He had been pub- 
licity director during the governor's 
campaign and wher he was named exe- 
cutive secretary, he took me to Tupeka 
with him as a sort of executive secretary 
to the executive secretary. I learned 
a lot about people and a lot about news- 
papering with Mr. Wallace, both as man- 





Paul L. Dittemore 


aging editor of his paper and as his 
assistant in Topeka. 

“The two-year fling at politics, plus 
the two and one-half years on the Jiller 
and Toiler, puts this sketch back to the 
middle of 1934, just about the time Mrs. 
Dittemore and I were married. Between 
my graduation from Kansas State with 
a degree in industrial journalism and the 
middle of 1934, when I went to work for 
Mr. Wallace, I was assistant to the 
chief of party on a large field party of 
the U. S. Coast and Geodetic Survey. 
Newspaper jobs were pretty scarce in 
1932 when I got out of college. 

“I had considerable newspaper ex- 
perience on Kansas weekly newsp:jers 
before my graduation. I started out in 
the ‘back-shop’ as a linotype oper: tor- 
printer on a little weekly in my home 
town. Later a job in a Manhattan news- 
paper plant helped me to pay a lot of 
my expenses in school. I served one 
term as editor of the student newsp per 
while in college and am a member of 
Sigma Delta Chi, professional journ\ism 
fraternity. 

“That’s just about all that’s happ« ned 
to me. I am a native Kansan, one «f 4 
family of six children. My father is 4 
physician and surgeon, practicing at 
Belleville, Kansas. He is quite a fisher 
man, too, and is envious of me and Min- 
nesota. I took him on a vacation ‘rip 


.to Minnesota two years ago and he now 


would rather fish for bass than eat *P- 
ple pie a la mode.” 
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AN EARLY MINNESOTA 
MILLING CENTER 


of C. R. 
41 years manager of the Red River Mill- 


Retirement Anderson, for 
ing Co. at Fergus Falls, Minn., turns up 
an interesting page of milling history. 
When Mr. Anderson took over in 1902 
the Red River mill bore the distinction 


of being the first built in Fergus Falls. 


It was operated by Page and Scott, and 
later sold to the James Tord interests, 
backed by James J. Hill. Mr. Hill after- 
wards acquired the property, including 
adjacent land along the river. 

In 1915 the mill, wooden structure, 
was destroyed by fire, and the present 
plant was erected, equipped with modern 
machinery. In 1919 a cyclone blew down 
the elevator and did much damage to 
the mill. Repairs were made and the 
plant has been operated almost contin- 
uously ever since, although not always 
to full capacity. 

First in Fergus Falls, the Red River 
mill was not the first in Otter Tail 
county. Balmoral’s overshot water wheel 
fed by the stream running from Battle 
Lake to Otter Tail lake had that distinc- 
tion. 
milling center and drew trade for 50 or 
75 miles. Patrons camped at Rush Lake 
and bunched their outfits so that Indians 
could not raid them. Later on, mills 
were built at Deer Creek, Parkers Prai- 
rie, Henning, Ciitherall, Battle Lake, 
Elizabeth, Pelican Rapids, Town of 
Maine and Underwood. The mill at Pel- 
ican Rapids was one of the larger ones 
and was operated by power created by 
the Pelican river, which was not always 
The mill 
at Elizabeth was operated by the dam 


Then Perham developed into a 


capable of turning the wheel. 


on the Pelican river which had a drop 
of only six or eight feet. 

In the early days, Otter Tail county 
was an important milling territory and 
Fergus Falls was the third largest mill- 
ing center in Minnesota, being surpassed 
by Minneapolis and Winona. At one 
time there were six Fergus Falls Mills— 
the Page mill two miles above the town 
where there was a fall in the river; the 
Big A mill on the Central dam, which 
was paralleled by the Otter Tail mill, on 
the site of the River Inn; a mill operat- 
ed by Mr. Kirk near the entrance to the 
cemetery; the Parkdale mill, run by the 
Pomme de Terre river, a 


very small 
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“Young Bill,” said Old’ Dad Fetchit of the Fish River Roller 
Mills, “‘was low in his mind an’ complainin’ a day or so back 
an’ finally he up an’ allowed it wasn’t through no luck that 
ot into the millin’ business. 
ind of seem that way when the mill ain't goin’ along 
right good, but you take it for fifty year or so hand runnin’, 
eg ay’ the bad, an’ I ain’t ever seen any 
is YD, business that’s got as much to it. 
* Sittin’ right here lookin’ down there 

Mey at the red haws bloomin’ along the 
crick an’ hearin’ the water mur- 
mmurin’ in the tail race an’, best of 

vh all, the kind of sleepy dronin’ of 
"the mill not only soundin’ sweet 

but bein’ mighty useful besides, I kind 
of feel, Bill, that I can take a few hard 


Ss 
considerable sight better’n any other callin’ I know about. 


‘Well,’ I says to him, ‘it 








stream, and, of course, the Red River 
Of these mills only the Red River 
mill remains. 


mill. 


Talked today with a man who is al- 
ways eager to discuss some large, gen- 
Yet in 
all his personal relationships he is one 


eral scheme for human welfare. 


of the most selfish men I have ever 
known; and I have observed over the 
years that he never weeds his own gar- 
den. What is this strange paradox in 
the humanitarian’s character? Commu- 
nism, which glorifies the proletariat, has 
some monsters 


produced of human 


cruelty. And I note that New Dealers, 
with all their love of the Common Man, 
display more venom toward those who 
disagree with them than do Democrats 
or Republicans.—From “The Diary of an 
Ad Man,” in Advertising Age. 
THE COMING LABOR UPHEAVAL 

Will we, while military successes con- 
tinue abroad, lose the war against infla- 
tion at home? Are we in for a sweeping 
labor strikes, 
shutdowns, and governmental plant seiz- 
ures? 

It looks that way. ... 

And it is all too clear today that 
the government’s whole policy on war- 


succession of disputes, 


time prices and wages has from the 
start been that of a cat on a tin roof. 
One of the most licked, tired, frustrated 


groups of people in the world is the 
staff of the Office of Price Administra- 
tion. The rambling, helter-skelter struc- 
ture which Leon Henderson left behind 
him has tumbled into complete wrack 
and ruin in the hands of Prentiss Brown. 

OPA is literally shot through with in- 
decision, contradiction, and __ politics. 
Some of its more rational representatives 
habitually call the attention of 
newspapermen to the agency’s failures 
in the hope that unfavorable publicity 
will hasten 


now 


some sort, any sort, of 
change. . . 

Moreover, something has happened to 
the Administration bright 
used to get ideas. They are scratching 
frantically at the bottom of the hat— 
but the rabbits are gone... . 

On a sunny afternoon in Washington 
the whole bleak problem seems somehow 
distant and unreal. 
news in the papers on the newsstands. 
The government workers (those who will 
suffer most, with their other white-collar 
colleagues, through inflation) hurry 
home calmly through the throngs. Con- 
gressmen pontificate serenely. Agency 
heads issue bravely those masterfully 
worded directives (which often turn out 
so differently in practice at what Wash- 
ington calls “the local level’). 

It seems so hard to suppose that the 
11,000,000 of the labor movement in do- 
mestic America today may be at the 
heart of an upheaval that will bring 
11,000,000 others charging home some 
day with vengeance in their hearts to 


boys who 
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wipe the whole slate clean. Yet infla- 
tion, when it really develops, ceases to 
be a word that economists use and be- 
unfolded jn 


terms of hungry people, of savings lost 


comes a human tragedy 
overnight, of clamorous dissensions, of 
ugly riots, and crime that is not easily 
forgotten.—Factory Management «an d 
Maintenance. 

IS IT FRESH? 


M. L. McCormack, representative of 
the King Midas Flour Mills, recently 
came across a poem written by a young 
lady employed as salesgirl in an Eau 
Claire retail bakery. It was printed in 
the Messenger of the Wisconsin Bakers 
Association. 

“IS IT FRESH?” 


If you’ve ever been a bakery clerk 
Or ever sold fresh bread, 
You'll know the feeling that you vet 
When this phrase is said: 
“Is it fresh?” 


It’s so hot it burns their fingers, 
Still they almost always say, 

“You know I want it strictly fresh,” 
Or “Was it made today?” 


A clerk will always do her best, 
Her fresh things she will sell you; 
And if some things weren’t made that 
day, ‘ 
She certainly would tell you! 


So won’t you spare us bakery clerks 
And think before you use it— 
This phrase that makes us want to kill 
The people who abuse it: 
“Is it fresh?” 
Carl says 


message should be run in paid space 


Byoir a public relations 


if the company doesn’t want its copy 
Maybe the business office had 
better buy the editors a fresh supply of 
blue pencils—From “Rough Proofs,” in 
Advertising Age. 

BEAUTY NOTE 
Look to the land 
Where the wheat runs yellow, 
Look to the west 
Where the sun sets red, 
Look in the oven 
Where the loaf turns mellow, 
W hat is more lovely than bread? 


Doris BARNETT Roach. 


edited. 
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THE FIFTH FREEDOM 

F THE first of a promised series of monthly letters 

protesting the threatening government ownership 
of transportation facilities may be accepted as an 
index of future expression, the Transportation Asso- 
ciation of America promises to make a_ valuable 
contribution to current thinking about free enterprise 
in the post-war program. : 

Indicative of the position taken by this soundly 
sponsored association of users of transportation, we 
quote the following planks from its announced 
platform in support of “The Fifth Freedom—Free 
Enterprise”: 

“Freedom for America—a primary war aim 

-can be defined as follows: 

1. Equality of opportunity, based on recogni- 
tion of merit as the primary criterion for success. 

2. A just balance between the individual good, 
and the common good. 

3. Recognition of the essential mutuality of 
interests between employer and employee; preser- 
vation of the opportunity for full co-operation 
between them. 

4. Private ownership and management of pro- 
duction and distribution; freedom of men to 
choose their jobs and to work where and for 
whom they will. 

5. Scrupulous separation of responsibility for 
the leadership and administration of politics and 
government on the one hand; and economics, 
business or private enterprise on the other. 

6. Separation of powers within the Federal 
government, and safe-guarding the rights of states 
and communities. 

7. Complete freedom for science, religion, edu- 
cation, assembly, radio and the press. 

8. Complete separation of the church and 
state.” 

We suggest to those who, having read these 
straightforward statements of faith and purpose and 
approved them, that they now review them one by 
one and decide for themselves how much or how little 
they are in harmony with current policies of govern- 
ment and with the whole present trend of events in 
government and in our economic and social life. For 
our own part we found the quite meaningless declara- 
tion about “separation” of church and state the only 
one of the eight items of faith not completely opposed 
by present acts of government and frequent expressions 
by those in authority in the White House, in Congress 
and in the nation’s highest court of justice. 

Included among the forty leaders of American 
industry and business serving on the current board 
of directors of the Transportation Association of 
America are Sydney Anderson of Minneapolis, and 
Frank A. Theis, of Kansas City, spokesmen for the 
milling industry and the grain trade. 
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WPB TO THE RESCUE 


HE RECENTLY announced decision of the War 

Production Board against placing any restriction 
upon the normal printing of brands and other custo- 
mary markings on flour bags is an instance of simple 
common sense that well might characterize other war- 
time conservation rules. It was based on an investiga- 
tion revealing that the saving of rubber likely to result 
from restriction on the use of printing plates would 
amount to only about thirty-six thousand pounds a 
year. 

Quite clearly so small a saving would be trifling 
compensation for the tradewide confusion which would 
result from brand elimination. Consumers, too, would 
be left to guess the meanings of the suggested grade 
labels, which presumably would have replaced the 
familiar brands that enable housewives to choose the 
flours best adapted to their uses and their purses. 
Added to this would have been the very great post- 
war cost to processors and distributors of re-establish- 
ing their brand values. 

There can be little doubt that a strong influence on 
the side of abolition of brand printing was exercised 
by those who are more or less openly opposed to 
all branding of food commodities and all sales promo- 
tion of identified products. Fortunately, the War Pro- 
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duction Board resisted this influence in the matter of 
flour branding, as it now shows a disposition to do in 
the whole devious program designed to create a sort 
of commercial communism in the food industries. 
Congress also has displayed no liking for the “grade 
labeling” attack on private enterprise, of which the 
flour brand elimination was more or less a part. 
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A SOUTHERN VIEW 

UOTING approvingly something we _ recently 

wrote in criticism of the administration’s appeas- 

ing first one minority group and then another minority 
group and referring to the whole wishy-washy pro- 
cedure as “appeasement of rebellion,’ the Nashville 
Banner adds: 

“There can be no question that the extraor- 
dinary powers delegated in the name of emer- 
gency to the White House equipped it with 
‘authority’ to combat any internal threat. If there 
has been appeasement, contrary to the true 
national welfare of a nation at war, it can hardly 
be said that the ‘responsibilities and duties’ of 
authority have been recognized, much less exer- 
cised. 

“Wherever an economic threat exists, it is a 
threat to the country, and especially a threat to 
the war effort. Moreover, if appeasement, instead 
of courageous treatment of that threat, marks dis- 
posal of it, the threat grows instead of diminish- 
ing. It establishes a dangerous precedent. It 
invigorates the challenge to the laws and system 
of this government, because it puts these pressure 
minorities (invariably they are minorities) in a 
position of implied pre-eminence. 

“There has been too much appeasement. It 
marks the record of the administration, and is 
highly pertinent to public discussion and con- 
sideration as the day of accounting approacheth.” 

Here, surely, is good, straight thinking and forth- 

right expression of it. It comes, too, from a part of 
the country long bound by political symbolism but 
recently developing marked independence in both its 
political and economic thinking. Clearly, the South 
cannot escape its full share of ultimate suffering from 
the results of the President’s current policy of alter- 
nate appeasement of great political minorities, the 
one demanding unfairly high and the other unfairly 
low price levels in their own selfish interests. 

We have, by the way, been somewhat puzzled about 
the relative patriotism, or lack of it, in current “black 
market” violations of labor and commodity price rules 
by those affected and outright changes in the rules 
themselves by those in authority, primarily in consider- 
ation of every shift in the political winds. To us they 
seem to be on much the same ethical level. 
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MR. GINSBERG’S SECRET HOARD 


T PROBABLY is fair to assume that the reason 

so many stupid and foolish stories appear in the 
newspapers is that people cause the stupid and foolish 
things to happen and it is the business of the news- 
papers faithfully to report them. 

At the moment the story which seems entitled to 
the honor of some sort of Oscar statuette is one from 
Washington telling about how a cloak and - dagger 
man working for the congressional committee investi- 
gating government bureaus uncovered, in the home 
of David Ginsberg, at Huntington, W. Va., nine boxes 
of secret memoranda taken from the files of the 
Office of Price Administration, all tending, according 
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to the sleuth, to show that “under guise of wartime 
price control, the OPA is seeking to bring the entire 
American industrial system under bureaucratic con- 
trol.” 

The committee investigator, a Mr. Allen, testified 
that the whole file indicated a purpose not “to establish 
fair’ price levels or to prevent inflation but (was) 
solely for the purpose of bringing the American profit 
He said the 
whole contemplated long-time procedure was based 
on the President’s order covering the $25,000 salary 
limitation and “directing the price administrator in 
fixing prices to do so in such manner as ‘to prevent 
profits which, in his judgment, are unreasonable or 
exorbitant.’ ” 


system under bureaucratic control.” 


Further, according to the committee counsel, when 
Mr. Ginsberg left the OPA and went off to join 
the wars, he took these boxes of pending control ideas 
and stored them away, presumably against the time 
when, the wars being over, the real job of making 
America over on a basis of regulated prices and profits 
could be seriously resumed without the disturbance of 
strife in the world and resulting confusion in our 
domestic economy. Then, he intimated, the real pur- 
pose of the file “Confidential for Office Use Only” 
would be revealed and its purposes proceeded with 
according to plan. 

So far as our own observation goes, no person of 
reasonable discernment has the slightest doubt that, 
should those now in authority over our affairs be 
continued in such authority following the peace, the 
whole present machinery for price controls—now so 
essential for the prevention of inflation—will be con- 
tinued in full force and multiplied effect, not for 
defense against inflation, but for the general breaking 
down of the profit motive and the enterprise system 
as a whole. 

Mr. Ginsberg, it reasonably appears, merely puts 
his economic musket away in the closet until such time 
as, the swords being beaten into plowshares, he can 
resume his place in the industrial gestapo and carry 
on as before with the tactical blueprints ready to hand. 
Let none believe there are not thousands of gum shod 
economic reformers buried in the bureaucratic purlieus 
of Washington poised and waiting for “the day” and 
meanwhile writing the present rules with an eye on 
their continuing value through the years ahead. The 
day when the Office of Price Administration, along 
with a score more of wartime bureaus, closes its doors 
is clearly a very long way in the future—uwnless. 
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PANHANDLING LETTER 


E SINCERELY regret to note that the very 

capably conducted Ohio Bakers Association has 
brought to life the largely abandoned practice of cir- 
cularizing members of the “allied trades” for contri- 
butions to a fund to pay the expenses of an enter- 
tainment and sports program on the day following its 
annual meeting July 19 at Columbus. All contribu- 
tions, the circular says, will be appreciated and 
publicized, 

“Allied trades” is a name in general use to describe 
those who sell bakers flour and other ingredients, 
equipment and services, and the donations so solicited 
are frankly in the nature of purchased good will. They 
normally are kicked in more or less reluctantly by 
concerns who somewhat grimly charge the sums to 
sales expense, sales promotion or, more frankly, to 
“donations,” and who pay up chiefly because their 
salesmen insist it is good policy or merely out of © 
fear that competitors will steal a march on them. 

It is entirely fitting that bakers and all other peo- 
ple now engaged in so conducting their affairs as to 
accomplish their full share in the war effort should 
devote a day now and then to recreation in company 
with their business associates. But it is equally fitting, 
perhaps even more in war than in peace, that they 
should .furnish their own music, even perhaps invite 
their allies as their guests rather than to ask them in 
advance to pay the check. 
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Improved Living Conditions 
on Canadian Farms Proposed 


Toronto, Onr.—In a _ recent bulletin 


on postwar planning the Royal Bank of. 


Canada suggests that measures should be 
adopted to improve living conditions on 
The bank points out 
that the importance of agriculture in 


farms in Canada. 


our economy has never been more ob- 
vious than at the present time, when 
food is recognized as a veritable muni- 
tion of war. 

The International Food Conference, 
held in Hot Springs, Va., in May dis- 
cussed methods of insuring’ an adequate 
supply of food for all in the postwar 
world. Yet in every industrial coun- 
try in the world the trend during the 
last 50 years has been away from the 
farms. 

In Canada at the begining of the cen- 
tury 63.5% of the population was en- 
gaged in agriculture and in 1941 this 
percentage had declined to 45, The 
bank believes that living conditions are 
largely responsible for this reduction, 
although increased use of machinery, the 
attraction of higher wages in industrial 
pursuits and the severe agricultural de- 
pression of the 30’s are also recognized 
as contributing factors. 


A census taken in 1941 revealed that 
only 20% of farm houses in the Domin- 
ion have electric lighting and only be- 
tween 7 and 8% are provided with bath- 
ing and sanitary facilities of a modern 
type. In the prairie provinces particu- 
larly these conveniences are lacking be- 
cause of the scarcity of water resources. 
On the other hand, however, these three 
provinces reported the largest percentage 
of homes equipped with radios due doubt- 
less to isolation and greater distances. 
For the same reasons the prairie prov- 
inces rank high for farm homes possess- 
ing automobiles. 

The bank refers to the improvements 
in rural housing effected in Scotland in 
prewar years. The Housing (Rural 
Workers) Act and the Rural Water 
Supplies Act, which became effective in 
that country in 1934, resulted in general 
improvement in rural living conditions 
and it is believed that similar action is 
possible here. In the bank’s opinion the 
most effective way of accelerating the 
movement back to agriculture in post- 
war years is to raise the standard of 
comforts and convenience in farm homes 
sufficiently to compete in attractiveness 
with city life. 





FARM LABOR MOVES FIRST 
TIME FROM WEST TO EAST 


‘Toronto, Ont.—The Dominion govern- 
ment is sponsoring a plan for movement 
of farm workers from western to east- 
ern Canada where there is an acute 
labor shortage. Help is needed to save 
the winter wheat and hay crops of On- 
tario. Saskatchewan is the only western 
province in a position to spare workers 
to meet the emergency in the East. 
From 500 to 1,000 men in that province 
are expected to answer the call for 
harvest help. 

The first lot of men will leave on 
June 19 when special railway rates be- 
come effective. After completing opera- 
tions here these workers will be back 
in Saskatchewan in time to harvest the 
spring wheat crop of that province. 

This is probably the first time in 
Canadian history when farm help from 
the West has been needed in eastern 
Canada. In formers years the move- 
ment was in the opposite direction. 
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AUSTRALIAN BREAD UNCHANGED 

Toronto, Ont.—A_ correspondent in 
Australia advises that as yet Australia 
has done nothing about increasing the 
vitamin content of bread. He says: “So 
far there has been no alteration in the 
bread offered to the civilian population 
in this country and it is questionable 
whether it is necessary to do anything 
here as the health of most people is very 
good.” 


PRAIRIE PROVINCES’ FARM 
INCOME MAKES BIG GAIN 


Toronto, Ont.—Farm incomes in the 
prairie provinces of Canada during the 
current crop year are soaring. The W. 
Sanford Evans Statistical Service, Win- 
nipeg, reports the agricultural income 
for the 10 months to end of May at ap- 
proximately $396,000,000. If the remain- 
ing two months do equally well the total 
realized from the sale of farm products 
would be about $448,000,000. This 
would include wheat, other grains, live- 
stock and butterfat. 

The income figure is 40% greater than 
that of previous crop year and is the 
highest since the boom year of 1928-29 
when it reached the record level of $528,- 
254,000. None of the intervening years 
compares favorably, although 1929-30 
brought returns of $380,131,000, while 
1939-40 and 1940-41 showed results of 
$360,008 000 and $369,437,000, respective- 
ly. Income declined to under $160,000,- 
000 annually in 1932, 1933 and 1934 crop 
years. 

In the past three years good bonuses 
for acreage diversion and the results of 
expansion in the livestock industry ac- 
count for some of the increased revenue. 
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WHEAT DELIVERY QUOTA 15 BUS 

Winnirec, Man.—The wheat delivery 
quota basis for all delivery points in 
western Canada is now 15 bus per au- 
thorized acre. Last week the Canadian 
Wheat Board placed barley in the open 
delivery class for all delivery points in 


the three prairie provinces. In the case 
of oats, 50% of the delivery points are 
now on an open delivery basis and the 
other 50% on the basis of 30 bus per 
seeded acre. All delivery points have a 
delivery quota for rye of 20 bus per 
seeded acre. 
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HEAVY USE OF WHEAT AS 
FEED IN WESTERN CANADA 


Winnirec, Man.—In its review of the 
wheat situation for May, the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics said heavy use of 
wheat as feed in western Canada was 
apparent, with the likelihood of 74,000,- 
000 bus being used for this purpose in 
the crop year ending on July 31. In ad- 
dition, 11,000,000 bus will be fed to live- 
stock and poultry in the eastern prov- 
inces and British Columbia. 

The increased use of wheat as feed 
raises Canada’s estimated domestic re- 
quirements for the crop to 162,000,000 
bus, a record for the Dominion. A year 
ago the disappearance for domestic use 
was estimated at 140,000,000 bus. 
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CANADIAN VISIBLE WHEAT 
SUPPLY UNDER LAST YEAR’S 


Toronto, Ont.—The Dominion Bureau 
of Statistics, Ottawa, reports the visible 
supply of Canadian wheat on June 10 
amounted to 396,852,157 bus, compared 
with 410,895,748 on the corresponding 
date last year, Of this year’s quantity 
385,988,874 bus were in Canadian posi- 
tions and 10,863,283 in the United States. 
Marketings in the West from the begin- 
ning of the crop wear on Aug. 1 to 
June 10 totaled 217,737,894 bus. 
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GRAIN FIRM DECLARES FEED 
SITUATION IS EXAGGERATED 
Toronto, Ont.—Parrish & Heimbeck- 
er, Ltd., has issued a clarifying state- 
ment to customers regarding the feed 
grain situation in eastern Canada. This 
grain firm states that irresponsible news- 
paper and radio reports have resulted 
in unnecessary alarm over supplies. 
While oats and barley are scarce just 
now this condition is not going to last 
indefinitely. The Wheat Board has tak- 
en steps to cope with the situation. In- 
creased car shipment from western Ca- 
nadian points to Fort William is already 
under way and the movement is likely to 
increase. To curb exports until the situ- 
ation in eastern Canada has improved 

the equalization fee has been raised. 
The feed administrator is planning to 
accumulate stocks of western coarse 
grains at bay ports as a reserve against 
temporary shortages next winter due to 
transportation difficulties and other un- 
foreseen circumstances. Presumably, the 
authorities will arrange for shipping 
space, storage, etc. It is also probable 
that the government will use its influ- 
ence to see that every possible bushel of 
grain is brought across the lake during. 
the season of navigation and that bay 
port elevators are filled to capacity prior 




















Robert C. Steele 
. to manage Manitoba pool. . 


Robert C. Steele, assistant manager for 
some years for Manitoba Pool Elevators, 
has been made general manager to suc- 
ceed Daniel Kane who has been appointed 
to succeed the late W. O. Folliott on the 
Canadian Wheat Board. Farming was 
his predominant interest until the wheat 
pools were organized, although he had a 
good deal of experience in country ele- 
vator work. He served as pilot officer 
in the Royal Flying Corps and after the 
war was physically unable to take up 
elevator operation until 1923 when he 
was employed by the Saskatchewan Co- 
operative Elevator Co. In 1928 and 1929 
he served as technical advisor to the 
Saskatchewan Royal Grain Inquiry Com- 
mission, and the following year was ap- 
pointed manager for the coarse grains 
sales department for Canadian Co-oper- 
ative Wheat Producers. When the cen- 
tral pool management was taken over 
by the federal government in the stabil- 
izing operations carried on under the late 
J. I. McFarland, Mr. Steele resumed his 
work with Saskatchewan Pool Elevators 
until February 1933, when he joined the 
staff of Manitoba Pool Elevators. 





to the close of navigation, The stocks 
accumulated in this way will be sold 
through established grain firms and not 
direct to dealers or farmers. 

The government has no intention of 
engaging in the grain business, says the 
grain firm’s statement, notwithstanding 
reports to the contrary. 
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CANADIAN MILLERS WILL 
MEET AND GO GOLFING 


Toronto, Ont.—The Canadian Nation- 
al Millers Association will hold its next 
monthly meeting at the Seigniory Club, 
Lucerne, Quebec, on June 29, and on the 
following day the annual golf tourna- 
ment will be played. There will be 4 
dinner at the club on the evening of the 
first day. 
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Britain's Agricultural Miracle 
By L. F. Broekman 


RITISH farming is in the forefront 

of much that is said and written 
these days regarding postwar conditions, 
for it has achieved a miracle in the mat- 
ter of production and there are many 
who are anxious that it shall not fall 
back into the depressed condition it oc- 
cupied prior to the war. Accordingly, 
this spring a number of draft policies for 
postwar farming were submitted to Mr. 
Hudson, the British minister of agricul- 
ture. They included four that had been 
drawn up respectively by the National 
Farmers’ Union, by a group of 11 peers 
of different political opinions, by the 
Royal Agricultural Society of England, 
and by a Conservative party committee. 
These four agreed on one point—that if 
British farming is not to suffer the fate 
that befell it between the two wars, con- 
trol of the import of so-called cheap 
food is essential. 

The peers advocate a central import 
board, which should be a statutory body 
appointed by the government. 

The Farmers’ Union believes that the 
present machinery of the Ministry of 
Food (perhaps reshaped) should be re- 
tained for the purchase of supplies from 
overseas and fixing wholesale and _ re- 
tail price levels. 

The Royal Agricultural Society sug- 
gests that economie control of the indus- 
try should be taken out of party hands 
and placed in those of a statutory body, 
which body should be a food commis- 
sion, based on the model of the Amer- 
ican Food Distribution Administration, 
the ministers of agriculture and food 
being the same person. 

The Conservative committee sees no 
further virtue in tariffs or direct sub- 
sidies, which appear to the producer as 
doles on consumption and to the consum- 
er as doles on production. It favors a 
levy subsidy, such as existed in respect 
to wheat prior to the war. Under this 
system payments were levied on im- 
ported wheat and flour and the fund 
thus formed subsidized the home pro- 
ducer’s price. The flour worked most 
satisfactorily, and was entirely  self- 
supporting. 

Some other interesting points set forth 
in the Conservative report are as fol- 
lows: That while British agriculture em- 
ploys far fewer people than in the mid- 
dle of the last century, with its depen- 
dent trades it is even today larger than 
any other single industry in the coun- 
try, employing, in the years immediately 
before the war, more men than the in- 
dustries of cotton, shipbuilding and 
motor manufacture combined. That the 


gross value of British farm production 
exceeded by many millions that of the 
Dominion of Canada. That the capital in- 
vestment it represented was about equiv- 
alent to the total British capital invested 
in Canada, Australia and New Zealand 
combined. That it is the most effective 


agriculture in the world; its output per 
man is the biggest in Europe; its yields 
per acre exceed enormously those of the 
New World. 

The four reports refer to the state- 
ment of the Minister of Agriculture in 
1938 that the wholesale value of food 
and feedingstuffs consumed in this coun- 
try amounted to £650,000,000 ($3,250,- 
000,000 par exchange), whereas the price 
paid by the consumer was £1,500,000,000 
or two and a half times as much as the 
producer received for it. 

The peers consider that this tremen- 
dous cost of the present marketing sys- 
tem should be reduced. Actually, they 
and the Farmers’ Union are not very 
kindly disposed towards the distributing 
trade. On the other hand, the Conserva- 
tive committee thinks the distributor is 
worthy of his hire but he should be 
under some sort of rules, the same as the 
producer, and while special services 
should be available to the public if it 
likes to pay for them, the great mass of 
the people should equally have the bene- 
fit of cheap and simple methods of dis- 
tribution if it wants them. 

Two further vital questions dealt with 
in the reports are forestry and drain- 
age. The Conservative committee 
stresses the connection between agricul- 
ture and forestry, stating that the na- 
tional planning of rural zones should have 
regard to timber as well as farming pos- 
sibilities. The Royal Agricultural So- 
ciety stresses the importance of drain- 
age and considers that the cost should 
come out of the national finances instead 
of the local as heretofore. 
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BRITISH JOURNAL SUGGESTS 

SMALL LOAF TO SAVE FLOUR 

Lonpon, Enc.—The National Associa- 
tion Review states that in round figures 
30,000,000 hacks of flour are used annu- 
ally in Britain in the manufacture of 
bread. Much flour is being wasted, com- 
ments the Review, despite the fact that 
in these times there should be the utmost 
enonomy. It is suggested that approxi- 
mately 4,000,000 sacks could be saved by 
the simple process of reducing the 
weight of the household loaf from 2 lbs 
to 1% lbs, which would mean an increase 
in output of approximately 24 loaves 
per sack of 280 lbs. 

The Review's editor is of the opinion 
that the average housewife would scarce- 
ly notice the change and that it would 
make practically no difference in the 
number of loaves purchased. However, 
it would require some courage on the 
part of the Ministry of Food to make 
the change, and the weights and meas- 
ures authorities might have something 
to say on the subject. 

In Scotland a loaf weighing 1% lbs, 
the pan loaf, is in general use, while in 
Canada and the United States the 





weight is commonly 1% lbs. As to the 
question of price, it is suggested that it 
should remain the same, namely 4d, 
and thus help to relieve the government’s 
financial obligations. 
———BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
BRITAIN’'S NEW FOOD PACK 

Lonpon, Eno.—Particulars are given 
in the daily press of the new compo ra- 
tion or food pack with which troops are 
being provided, and which takes the 
place of the former “iron” ration of 
biscuits and bully beef. It is intended 
for men fighting in tough spots where 
bakeries and cooking arrangements can- 
not be set up. 

The “pack” consists of a box contain- 
ing a complete four-meal ration for 14 
men—56 meals for one day. Each 
box contains tins of steak and kidney 
pudding, Scotch broth, potatoes, peas, 
carrots, pudding, sliced bacon, butter, 
tea, sugar, milk powder, margarine, bis- 
cuits, chocolate, jam, cigarettes, sweets, 
salt and matches. The compo ration can 
be eaten hot or cold and there are nine 
different menus for different days. Here 
is a specimen menu: Breakfast, bacon; 





dinner, steak and kidney pudding, vege- 
tables, fruit, tea, salmon; supper, baked 
beans. 

It is stated that the packs are guar- 
anteed to contain maximum nutrition for 
the weight carried, and that they will 
release many men for other purposes 
who hitherto were employed in prepar- 
ing meals. 
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JAM FOR BRITISH CIVILIANS 

Lonpon, Eno.—To ensure that the 
British public shall have some jam for 
cooking and to spread on bread and 
margarine, Lord Woolton, minister of 
food, is reserving the bulk of the soft 
fruit crops this season, as last, for that 
purpose. 
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CUTWORMS AND WIREWORMS AT WORK 

Winnirec, Man.—Cutworms and wire- 
worms are causing damage at scattered 
points. Dominion entomologists report 
wheat stem sawfly in southern Alberta. 
Grasshoppers are hatching at scattered 
points, but there is no indication of 
anticipated damage. 





Cost of British Food Subsidies 
Totals $650,000,000 Yearly 


Lonpon, Eno.—According to state- 
Wood, 
chancellor of the exchequer, the cost of 
Britain’s food subsidies or price stabil- 
izing is approximately $625,000,000 per 
This includes freight and 
marine war insurance, after allowing for 
profits approximating $50,000,000 on cer- 
tain commodities which are not subsi- 
dized. 

A report recently was issued by the 
accounts department of the government 
giving details of the subsidies, in which 
it was shown that cereals alone had 
absorbed $190,542,885, or about one-third 
of the total amount, as follows: Pay- 
ments to millers for stabilizing the price 
of flour, $146,985,390; to bakers for sta- 
bilizing bread prices, $33,941,680; sub- 
sidy on oatmeal, $6,968,325. In stabiliz- 
ing animal feedingstuffs $9,687,935 was 
expended, mainly on home-produced oil- 
seed cakes and meals. 

“It is a staggering amount,” comments 
the editor of Milling. “No one is per- 
turbed; on the contrary, it is welcomed 
as a check on the tendency to inflation. 
Government spokesmen are able to point 
with pride and satisfaction to the com- 
paratively low increase in the cost of 
living, and as the majority of people 
appear to be under the illusion that they 
are receiving something for nothing, 
everyone is well pleased, except when 
it comes to the purchase of commodities 
or articles outside the sphere of sub- 
sidies, when the increase may be any- 
thing between a hundred and a thous- 
and per cent. The money for the pay- 
ment of subsidies is not coming from 


ments made by Sir Kingsley 


annum, 


the pockets of the ‘idle rich; it is dis- 
tributed over the great body of taxpay- 
ers, whose number has multiplied enor- 
mously since the war.” 

The report, issued by the controller 
and auditor general, gives some interest- 
ing particulars about the short experi- 
ment on the fortification of white flour 
and its cost. It was part of the arrange- 
ment, says the report, that the Ministry 
of Food should meet the capital cost of 
a factory already erected by a firm of 
manufacturers for the production of 
aneurin (thiamin) and of two additional 
factories for its manufacture, while a 
further factory was rented for the pur- 
pose. Aneurin was in use in certain 
mills for the fortification of flour by 
March, 1942, when the government’s de- 
cision to increase the ratio of extraction 
of flour from wheat to 85% made its 
addition no longer necessary. According- 
ly, the projects for installing the addi- 
tional factories were abandoned and 
steps taken to cancel supplies of aneurin 
from other sources. 

The question of the disposal of the 
stocks of aneurin and concentrate, which 
at the end of January, 1943, amounted 
to over $1,500,000 at cost price, has not 
yet been settled. Subject to the disposal 
of the stocks and to the liability of capi- 
tal expenditure, the total net cost of the 
scheme to the Ministry of Food may be 
taken as approximately $1,500,000. The 
report adds that the total cost of the 
addition of calcium carbonate (creta 
praeparata) to flour, to the extent of 
7 ozs per sack of flour of 280 lbs, is 
not to exceed one-third of a penny per 
sack. 
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Stuffed Straights 


FROM THE MANAGING EDITOR’S SIFTER 








WHOLE WHEAT PUSHER.—We 
have just passed on to the Wheat Flour 
Institute, as we have passed on so many 
other similar bucks in the recent past, 
a case of nutritionist delinquency. With 
its usual firm authority combined with 
tact that repository and 
fountain of true facts about the staff of 
life unquestionably the 
proper prophylactic. 


ingratiating 


will provide 

The malady is found in the Wiscon- 
sin Department of Agriculture’s Divi- 
sion of Fairs, which in 
booklet for 1943 asked intending ex- 
hibitors at the state’s county fairs to 


its premium 


eliminate for the duration frosted cakes, 
chocolate cakes and cookies, most cakes 
made with fat, fried cakes and dough- 
nuts. Encouraged by the department 
are whole grain products. 

Mr. William T. Marriott, chief of the 
Division of Fairs, gives us this explana- 
tion: 

“In our fair premium 
book for 1943 we requested the assist- 
ance of many people who were experi- 
enced in the several different depart- 
ments, and I have requested from them 


streamlining 


the reason for encouraging the use of 
whole grains. The people who handled 
this particular department have just sent 
me the enclosed sheet showing the dif- 
ference enriched white bread 
and whole wheat bread as one of their 
reasons. 


between 


They also advise that they are 
encouraging people to make more dark 
breads in order to have more variety in 
their meals.” 

The presents a 
pictograph indicating that a moderately 
active woman gets from five slices of 
100% whole wheat bread one quarter of 
her daily requirements of thiamin, where- 
as enriched white bread gives her only 
one fifth; one seventh of her daily re- 
quirements of niacin, against one tenth 
from enriched white, and one quarter of 
her iron needs as opposed to a tenth 
from white bread. 


“sheet” in question 


It’s just a matter, we suppose, of the 
nutritionists of Wisconsin, _ scientific 
home of the great Steenbock, being irra- 
tionally a step or two behind in the 
vitamin procession. They do not know, 
for example, that the thiamin content 
of white flour enriched at the present 
minimum level is now found to be almost 
identical in volume with that of 100% 
whole wheat bread; that whereas more 
iron is found in whole wheat, far less 
of it is available to the eater’s digestive 
Intake than he gets from enriched 
white bread, and that, although there’s 
more niacin in whole wheat the eater 
needs less than he gets in the enriched 
white loaf. And when you add to the 
faulty equation the prospective increased 
minimums of these ingredients, plus the 
huge dose of riboflavin that is likely 
to be in enriched bread for the duration, 


the Wisconsin pictogram’s obvious plug 
for 100% whole wheat bread is sort of 
knocked cockeyed for a vitamin defi- 
ciency ! 

¥ ¥ 

How much 100% whole wheat bread ts 
there on the market, anyway? It must 
be labelled “100%,” of course, if it pur- 
ports to be. But most of the “dark” breads 
that find their way to our table—and we 
like them for a change as well as the 
next chap—are liberally diluted with 
white flour, to their vast improvement in 
palatability. ... And another perplexity: 
How many of the whole wheat clan 
(we mean merely the innocent, the ignor- 
ant or the purely crackpot varieties) 
know anything about the assimilability 
of the vitamin and mineral constituents 
of the wheat berry, whole or crushed, 
and about the extreme variability of vi- 
tamin and mineral volume in wheats of 
different variety and culture in varying 
crop seasons? ... Maybe, for the mo- 
ment, there’s some sense in referring to 
the “whole wheat level” of enrichment, 
but some day the nutritional world is 
going to be obliged to tie to a far sounder 
and saner reference point, which will con- 
sist of a joint answer to the questions, 
“How much do we need and how much 
should bread provide?” 

SERVICE DIPLOMAS.—The Miller 
Publishing Co. has received from the 
Secretary of the Treasury four hand- 
some certificates attesting that distin- 
guished services have been rendered to 
the cause of War Savings by Tur 
NorTHwesterN Miter, THe AMERICAN 
Baker, Freepsturrs and Mittine Propvuc- 
tion, the family of trade journals pub- 
lished by this company. Specifically, 
these documents are formal thanks for 
opening both news and advertising col- 
umns to the War Savings campaign. 
A great many pages of space—without 
charge, of course—have been contributed 
to this program. 

There is no inclination on the part of 
any one in the Miller Publishing Co. to 
compute the quantity, and certainly no 
inclination to magnify or glorify the 
value of this contribution. No claim is 
made of winning the war by virtue of 
it. It was something that ought to 
have been done. The government re- 
quested it, and it was done. Nobody 
became a hero by doing it. 

Some publications did not join in this 
campaign, and doubtless there were good 
reasons for it. A few of those publica- 
tions lie in the fields served by the 
Miller Publishing Co.’s journals. Maybe 
these “ competitors didn’t have enough 
paper—or thought they might not some 
day have enough. Perhaps they thought 
they should have been paid for the 
space, though to the credit of the world 


By Carroll K. Michener 








of publishing it appears that only a 
handful of reputable journals 
thought so and most of these are rural 
papers that somewhat understandably 
feel they should have at least one foot in 
the public trough at which their neigh- 
bor, the farmer, feeds. 


have 
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Certificates of merit have not yet 
come from the National Publishers As- 
sociation for participation in its co-op- 
erative campaign built around the 
theme, “Every Civilian a Fighter.” This 
involved publishing without charge the 
series of advertisements of which the 
dead soldier ad was the first (see cut). 
But no thanks are necessary in this case, 
either. 

It was not an exclusive group of 





‘What did you do today 
‘ +..for Freedom? 





Today, at the front, be died .. Today, whatdid you do? 
Next time you see a list of dead and wounded, ask yourself: 
“What have J done today for freedom? 
What can I do tomorrow that will eave the lives of 


me like this and belp them win the war?” 
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magazines that published the series of 
six morale-building layouts. There were 
444 in the group, with a combined cir- 
culation of 90,519,500. 

Here again not all of the Miller Pub- 
lishing Co.’s competitors were enrolled. 
But doubtless they were doing, in their 
own way, other things equally useful. 

And still it spreads, the excited rip- 
ple of interest that began when we 
tossed that stone into the pool back in 
April—the article entitled “A §& P Man 
Pins Back Mr. Arnold’s Ears,” a report 
of the highly pungent remarks of Carl 
Byoir, advertising consultant of the 
Great Atlantic & Pacific Tea Co., con- 
cerning the restraint-of-trade philosophy 
and technique of the Department of 
Justice gremlin who since has been 
kicked upstairs onto a federal bench in 
the capital. Copies of the issue con- 
taining the article were speedily ex- 
hausted, and a series of reprints began. 
The type is being locked wp now for a 
sizth edition to fill orders still coming 
in, mostly for lots of from one to a 








couple dozen. Many of the reques/s are 
from business, industrial and professional 
corners far removed from flour milling, 


and comments are congratulatory. 
George A. Zabriskie, vetvran 
New York flour man, long-time rr pre- 
sentative of Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., 
come a couple of handsome little re- 
prints from the New York Histvrical 
Society’s Quarterly Bulletin. One tells 
the melancholy tale of Henry I, King of 
Haiti, and the other is the story of 
astrolabes, more particularly the one 
Champlain used and lost on one o/ his 
voyages of exploration on this continent. 

. Mr. Zabriskie is an enthusias/ for 
history—particularly for the history of 
New York and its surroundings, He has 
published many a fine souvenir bovklet, 
embodying some of his favorite chapters 
and episodes—several of ambitious char- 
acter and high embellishment. 


When Joseph C. Grew, former 
ambassador to Japan, was in Minneapolis 
the other day in continuance of his ad- 
mirable campaign to persuade America 
that Japan must be utterly destroyed, not 
merely licked in some technical and non- 
hating sort of way, or slapped on the 
wrist with brotherly love, he recalled that 
in 1918 he had been’ a guest in THE 
NORTHWESTERN MiULter’s Club 
Sure enough, the book contains his name, 
along with Hugh Gibson’s. ... Mr. 
Grew reminds us of old Cato, the Ro- 
man censor, and his repetitious slogan, 
“Carthage must be destroyed.” The 
moral is that the Roman statesman was 
right—only when the resolution of his 
fellow countrymen had been screwed up 
to the point of erasing Carthage from the 
African map was it possible to end the 
century-long scourge of Punic wars... - 
The situation contains another interesting 
analogy: in their time the Carthaginians 
were known to the rest of the world as 
“faithless, treacherous, deceitful’ (see 
dictionary). “Our Punic faith,” wrote Ad- 
dison, “is infamous and branded to 4 
proverb.” 


From 


Room. 


We see a lot about bread in the Kitchen 
Kinks department of women’s magazines. 
For instance, here’s a whole page about 
prize-winning recipes using bread in ways 
that supplement as well as embellish. 
Almost a quart of soft crumbled bread 
is used in a kidney loaf. Tomato slices 
are topped with bread crumbs seasoned 
with bacon. Shells for strawberry tarts 
are made of toasted bread. And did you 
ever hear of cabbage with bread sauce? 


-... More bread, the good wife says, 


a bout 


being eaten at our table. How 


yours? 
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URBAN ANNIVERSARY 


In celebration of their silver wedding 
anniversary George P. Urban, president 
of the George P. Urban Milling Co., 
Buffalo, gave a surprise dinner and the- 
ater party June 5, in honor of Mrs. 
Urban. After dinner in the Garret 
Club the more than 50 guests went to 
the Studio Theater School Playhouse 
where the production, “When We Are 
Married,” dealt with a theme concerning 
three couples who had been married 25 
At the end of the show the cast, 
stepping in front of the curtain, re- 
peated a little jingle and presented Mrs. 
Urban with 25 red roses. 


years. 


WITH DOREMUS & CO. 

John P. Broderick, who was a member 
of the editorial staff of THe Norruwest- 
ERN Mixer from 1925 to 1929, has been 
appointed director of public relations 
for Doremus & Co., New York adver- 
tising agency. Mr. Broderick for sev- 
eral years was bond editor of the Wall 
Street Journal, and since last December 
has been publicity director of the New 
York Victory Fund Committee. He was 
president of the New York Financial 
Writers Association in 1939-40, 


IN MINNEAPOLIS 


J. A. MacNair of H. J. Greenback & 
Co., New York flour brokers, was a visit- 
or at the Atkinson Milling Co.’s offices in 
Minneapolis last week, 


VIEWS FLOUR STORAGE 

E. H. Clacker of the Gates Milling 
Co., Columbus, Ohio, was in Minneapolis 
last week, looking over the Atkinson 
Milling Co.’s bulk flour storage, and at 
other recent improvements in that plant. 


IN THE EAST 

Paul J. Wedge, treasurer of the Com- 
mander-Larabee Milling Co., Minneapo- 
lis, is making a three weeks’ eastern 
business trip. 


AT MILLERS’ MEETING 

Herman Steen, Millers National Fed- 
eration, Chicago, attended a meeting of 
millers in Kansas City last week. 
IN CHICAGO 

Among Chicago visitors were: Charles 
Ritz, International Milling Co., Minne- 
apolis; E. N. Humphrey, Chickasha 
(Okla.) Milling Co; V. H. Engelhard, 
Jr., Ballard & Ballard Co., Inc., Louis- 
ville; and D. H. Wilson, Stanard-Tilton 
Milling Co., Alton, IIL. 


GOLF TOURNAMENT 

Best Foods, Inc., Chicago, will hold a 
golf tournament and banquet for its em- 
ployees on June 26 at the Mount Pros- 
pect (Ill.) Golf Club. 


CHICAGO STOP-OFF 

J. H. Blake, New York flour broker, 
was a caller at the Chicago office of 
Tue Norruwestern Miter last week. 
Mr. Blake had been visiting mill connec- 
tions in the Southwest and Minnesota 
and was on his way back to New York. 
OPTIMISTIC ON RATIONING 

Harry A. Bullis, president, General 
Mills, Inc., as part of a country-wide 


inspection tour, visited his firm’s south- 
eastern division office in Atlanta, which 


is under the direction of James J. Sel- 
vage. Except for unusual crop failures, 
Mr. Bullis expressed the opinion that 
flour-feed-cereal products would never 
be rationed, Much research in peanuts 
and soybeans is being carried on by the 
company’s southeastern division, which 
is being largely increased, Mr. Bullis 
revealed. 
FORTNIGHT’S TRADE TRIP 

A. R. Tucker, flour broker of Phila- 
delphia and Scranton, has returned from 


a two weeks’ business trip through New 
York state, Michigan and Illinois. 


IN ST, LOUIS 


Elmer Huffman, division sales man- 
ager, Kansas Milling Co., Wichita, was 
in St. Louis last week calling on the 
trade. 


WASHINGTON BUSINESS 

L. C. Chase, Valier & Spies Milling 
Co., St. Louis, recently was in Washing- 
ton, D. C., on business. 


LOUISIANA TRADE TRIP 

Elmo Sleight, assistant director of 
sales for the Acme Flour Mills Co., 
Oklahoma City, has returned from a 
trade trip through Louisiana. 
HITS BOTTOM 

Roy Livingston, manager in Hutchin- 
son, Kansas, for the Salina Terminal 
Elevator Co., counts himself fortunate 
to be among those present, He dived 
recently into a pond on his farm near 
Hutchinson and was taken to a hospital 
supposedly with a broken neck. It 
turned out to be a bad sprain. 


PHILADELPHIA VISITORS 

Among recent visitors entertained by 
A. R. Tucker, flour broker of Philadel- 
phia and Scranton, Pa., were J. C. Cow- 
gill, sales manager of the Amendt Milling 
Co., Monroe, Mich., and Elmer Huffman. 
of the Imperial Flour Mills, Wichita. 
COMPANY CONFERENCE 

Myron Eastwood, Boston manager of 
Washburn Crosby Co., eastern division of 
General Mills, Inc., was in’ charge of a 
company sales conference held in Bos- 
ton. Out-of-town officials present in- 
cluded H. C. Lautensack, Ralph S. Her- 
man, H. B. Kelsey and D, J. Drake. 


BAKER IN ATLANTA 
Hulbert Fisher, Fisher’s Bakery, Sa- 


vannah, Ga., was an Atlanta visitor last 
week. 


MICHIGAN WEDDING 

Howard Sumner Holmes, of the Chel- 
sea (Mich.) Milling Co., and Mary 
Ernestine Blodgett, daughter of Dr. and 
Mrs. William Ernest Blodgett, were mar- 
ried June 12 at Detroit, Mich. 


LONG JOB 

John Stark, head of Mid-Continent 
Grain Co., Kansas City, will finish this 
week the gigantic salvage job at the 
Burris mill near Fort Worth where 
several million bus of wheat have been 
smouldering for nearly four months in 
the large elevator adjoining the mill. The 
fire, which has been burning continu- 
ously since the explosion late in Febru- 
ary, has been deep in the mass of wheat 


and acts much the same as fire in a peat 
bog. 


KANSAS CITY VISIT 

Laurence B. Chapman, now a member 
of the civilian executive staff of the 
great base Ordnance Depot at Columbus, 
Ohio, and Mrs. Chapman spent several 
days visiting the latter’s parents at Kan- 
Mr. Chap- 
man was for many years president of 
the Walnut Creek Milling Co., Great 
Bend, Kansas, which for nearly 60 years 


sas City, their former home. 


has been owned chiefly by members of 
his family. 


MARRIAGE 


Announcement was made last week of 
the marriage, May 20, of Miss Martha 
Lou Bullock, Kansas City, to Sergeant 
James L. Jewell, a Kansas City flour 
broker until he went into the service 
last year. The wedding was at St. 
John’s Episcopal Cathedral in Spokane, 
Wash., where Sergeant Jewell is sta- 
tioned. The bride is secretary to E. P. 
Mitchell, Flour Mills of America, Inc., 
and will join her husband soon. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


JOINS WINTHROP CHEMICAL CO. 

New York, N. Y.—Edward Dawson 
Davy, dean of the School of Pharmacy, 
Western Reserve University, Cleveland, 
has been appointed director of the 
pharmaceutical division of Winthrop 
Chemical Co., it is announced by Dr. 
Theodore G. Klumpp, president. The 
election of Dr. A. E. Sherndal, plant 
superintendent, to vice presidency of the 
company, also was announced. 


Harry W. Zinsmaster 


.. postwar planner .. 


Harry W. Zinsmaster, president of the 
Zinsmaster Bread Co., of Duluth, and of 
the Zinsmaster Baking Co. of Minneapo- 
lis and St. Paul, has been appointed chair- 
man of the ninth federal reserve dis- 
trict Committee for Economic Develop- 
ment—a national movement for postwar 
planning and development. Mr. Zins- 
master is also serving as a member of 
the business advisory council of the De- 
partment of Commerce. He will be re- 
sponsible for local organizations of the 
Committee for Economic Development in 
the ninth district. The committee, Mr. 
Zinsmaster says, is undertaking to en- 
courage the individual employer to start 
his postwar thinking now and to help 
him keep thinking. 
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G. V. RASMUSSEN 

Gustav E. Rasmussen, 62, manager 
of Seattle plant of the Continental Bak- 
ing Co., died at his home in Seattle, 
June 17. Mr. Rasmussen moved to Seat- 
tle in 1903, entering the baking business 
with the establishment of a small bakery in 
Belltown. He erected the present Con- 
tinental Bakery in 1912. He operated 
the business until 1925 when he sold his 
interests to Continental, remaining as 
manager of its Seattle plant. Mr. Ras- 
mussen was born in Denmark June 22, 
1880, and immigrated to the United 
States in 1900. He was a well known 
member of Rotary International. 


GEORGE B, CLIFFORD, SR. 


George B. Clifford, Sr., 85, one of the 
founders and for many years president 
of the Cream of Wheat Corp., Minne- 
apolis, died June 17. The Cream of 
Wheat Co. was organized in Grand 
Forks, N. D., in 1895, but moved to Min- 
neapolis in 1900. Mr. Clifford was a 
director of the company from its incep- 
tion, served as president for 15 years, 
and had been honorary chairman of the 
board since 1941. His widow and two 
sons survive him. 


J. D. RIDDLE 


J. D, Riddle, who for many years re)- 
resented the Baltimore & Ohio Railroad 
on the New York Produce Exchange 
floor, died June 17, at the age of 90. 
Although he had been retired for sev- 
eral years, he was a frequent visitor on 
the floor with his many friends in the 
flour and other trades until about a 
year ago. 

W. E. PETERSON 

W. E. Peterson, manager of the grain 
division of the Globe Mills, Ogden, Utah, 
dropped dead June 17 of a heart at- 
tack. He was well known in grain cir- 
cles over the United State’, and had been 
employed with the Globe Mills for the 
past 25 years or more. 


WILLIAM D. EICHENLAUB 

William D. Eichenlaub, 66, bakery pro- 
prietor in Syracuse, N. Y., for many 
years, died June 14 at his home there. 
A native of Syracuse, he had resided 
there all his life. 


CHARLES W. AMBURN 


Charles W. Amburn, 51, sales manager 
for Standard Brands, Inc., for the In- 
dianapolis area, died June 12. 

BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
Rye Flour Output 

Following is the rye flour output reported 
to The Northwestern Miller by mills at Chi- 
cago, Minneapolis and outside points in the 
Northwest, in sacks (cwts), with compara- 
tive figures for the previous weeks: 

————Week ending - 
June 5 June 12 June 19 


Five mills 41,736 53,299 *37,208 


*Four mills. 
BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


ELEVATOR SUPERINTENDENTS 

HOLD WARTIME CONFERENCE 
Minn.—The _Internation«! 
Society of Grain Elevator Superintend- 
ents ended a three-day conference in Du- 
luth June 20. After the closing session 
most of those in attendance embarked on 
a lake trip to Fort William and Port 
Arthur for an inspection of grain plants 
there. 

R. B. Pow, Fort William, Can., super- 


DuLurH, 
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jntendent of the Reliance Grain Corp., 
and a former mayor of his home city, 
was elected president, succeeding Gilbert 
P. Lane, of Chicago. 

The conference was for the organiza- 
tion’s committee, but it 
brought out also an attendance of mem- 
bers both from the United States and 
Canada. A tour of the Duluth-Superior 
harbor disclosed the work of the Coast 
Guard in protecting grain installations 
against damage and loss. 


executive 


The meeting 
program called for general discusstons on 
various problems affecting plant opera- 
tions, processing of food, keeping quali- 
ties of grain, insect infestation, scientific 
binning from the chemist’s viewpoint, 
conservation of manpower, substitution 
of women in industry, new mechanical 
means of car unloading, and job in- 
struction training in war time. 

Among the speakers were James Kier, 
Kansas City; Grover Meyer, Kansas 
City; Emil Buelens, Chicago; Vincent 
Blum, Venezuela; C. J. Winters, New 
Orleans; Dr. W. F. Geddes, University 
of Minnesota; Harold Wilber, Decatur, 
Ill.; Harry R. Clark, chief grain inspec- 
tor, Omaha Grain Exchange; Gilbert P. 
Lane and W. R. McCarthy, president 
Capitol Elevator, Duluth. 
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JOHN GODSTON WORKING 
FULL TIME IN FDA POST 


New Yorx, N. Y.—John Godston, who 
for the past 15 years has been asso- 
ciated with the American Molasses Co. 
and who is well-known throughout the 
United States and Canada among gro- 
cers, bakers, confectioners and other 
food manufacturers, since May 28 has 
been working full time handling the 
news food section of the Food Distri- 
bution Administration of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, Washington, D. C., 
where he has been a consultant part time 
each week during recent months. 

Since 1938 Mr. Godston has been sales 
promotion and advertising manager with 
the American Molasses Co. and its eight 
subsidiaries, including Sucrest Corp., the 
Nulomoline Co. and Applied Sugar Lab- 
oratories, Inc. During this time he has 
continued direction of research in the 
company’s food laboratories, testing 
bakery and consumer kitchen, and this 
research has included nutrition studies 
and practical application of new and 
established products. 


Te Ti a me 


WITH THE ARMED 
SERVICES 


—-_ | 


Minos Fletcher, III,-son of Minos 
Fletcher, Jr., manager of the Colonial 
Milling Co., Nashville, has begun train- 
ing in the officers’ candidate school at 
Fort Sill, Okla. 











* 


If you see a Daytona Beach story on 
the WAACS, it is almost a safe bet 
that former NorrHwesTern MILER cor- 
respondent at Atlanta, Elizabeth Rey- 
nolds, had a hand in it. Since complet- 


ing basic training in May she has been 
stationed at the Florida post doing public 
relations work. 
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AVING handled the immediate 
task at Fred Mueller, 


senior business specialist in the 


hand, 


packaged specialty section of the Office 
of Price Administration, concerned with 
alimentary paste products and numerous 
other foods, has completed a year as a 
government price mogul and now 
contemplates returning to his private 
business, as an executive in the C. F. 
Mueller Co. macaroni and noodle plant 
at Jersey City, N. J. 

Mr. Mueller was one of the numerous 
specialists in food which OPA drafted 
to go to Washington to. help out in the 
complex problems of price controls. He 


has been identified with the promulga- 


tion of Regulation No. 326, covering 
macaroni and noodle products; No. 262, 
dealing with miscellaneous food com- 
modities and No. 181 on soups. 
* 
Born in Jersey City in 1907, Mr. 
Mueller completed grade and prepara- 





Fred Mueller 
. uses his noodle... 


tory schools there and then went to 
Syracuse University, where he obtained 
a bachelor of science degree. He ma- 
jored in business economics in the class 
room, and took his recreational course 
Fol- 


lowing the family tradition of becoming 


as a member of the Psi Upsilon. 


a food man, Mr. Mueller obtained em- 
ployment as a clerk in a chain store in 
Jersey City, at the munificent weekly 
wage of $14 and lots of experience in 
learning the food profession and _ the 
reaction of the ultimate consumer. 

* 

This preliminary course in mass eco- 
nomics was followed by Mr. Mueller 
joining his uncle’s staff in the Mueller 
plant in Jersey City, first as a retail 
salesman; then some wholesaling, and 
finally branching out as a full fledged 
sales promotion expert. He returns to 
the post of assistant sales manager with 
the Mueller company after terminating 
his connection with the OPA food section. 





To meet new standard . 


New Label Declaration To Be Needed 


While the proposed amendments to the 
definitions and standards of identity for 
enriched flour (which were published 
in THe NorruwesterN Miter of June 
9) have not yet been officially promul- 
gated by the Food and Drug Adminis- 
tration, it appears certain that the 
changes will become official, and thus 
bring about the need for a new label 
declaration te conform with the food 
and drug law. 

After consultation with the industry, 
the Millers National Federation has sug- 
gested a new declaration, which the as- 
sociation explains as follows: 

Heretofore the label declaration has 
been based on an assumed consumption 
of 10 oz of enriched flour per day. The 
use of this quantity has been subject 
to some criticism both within and with- 
out the milling industry. Furthermore, 
the increase in the thiamin level from 
1.66 mg. to 2 mg. per pound of flour 
would call for a declaration of 125% 
of the minimum daily requirement of 
this ingredient. Such a declaration has 
also heen subject to some criticism. 

Eight ounces or one half pound is a 
more familiar quantity of food to con- 
sumers than is 10 oz. Eight ounces 
of flour is approximately two cups, which 
is the amount of flour used as a basis 
in many standard recipes. Since 8 oz 
of enriched flour will at the new thiamin 
level contain 100% of the minimum 
daily thiamin requirement, it would ap- 
pear that the 8-oz declaration would 
strengthen the nutritional story to the 
consumer. 

After giving very careful consideration 
to all of the factors involved, and after 
consultation with the Food and Drug 





the federation recom- 
mends the use of the following declara- 
tion on enriched flour: 


Administration, 


“Eight ounces of enriched flour 
contain not less than the following 
proportions of the minimum daily 
requirements of vitamin B, 100%, 
riboflavin 30%, iron 65%; and 8 mg 


of niacin.” 


The foregoing declaration covers only 
the four required ingredients in en- 
riched flour. If desired, the miller may 
add a parenthetical explanation “(an- 
other B vitamin)” following the word 
“niacin.” It is felt, however, that the 
name “niacin” has now become sufficiently 
familiar to consumers so that no further 
explanation is necessary. 

If either or both of the optional in- 
gredients, vitamin D and calcium, are 
added to énriched flour, the declaration 
would read as follows: 


“Bight ounces of enriched flour 
contain not less than the following 
proportions of the minimum daily 
requirements of vitamin B, 100%, 
riboflavin 30%, vitamin D 31%, iron 
65%, calcium 33%; and 8 mg of 
niacin.” 

Since calcium is to be a required in- 
gredient in enriched self-rising flour, 
it will be necessary to include in the 
declaration the five required ingredients 
in this product. The federation recom- 
mends the following declaration for en- 
riched self-rising flour: 


“Eight ounces of enriched self-ris- 
ing flour contain not less than the 
following proportions of the mini- 


. . Millers’ Federation Says 


on Enriched Flour 


mum daily requirements of vitamin 

B, 100%, riboflavin 30%, iron 65%, 

calcium 66%; and 8 mg of niacin.” 

If vitamin D is to be added as an 
optional ingredient to enriched self-ris- 
ing flour, the percentage declaration 
would be the same as it is with respect 
to enriched flour, namely, 31%. 

The foregoing percentages are based 
on the minimum levels provided for in 
the amended standards. These new 
standards are designed to set up a spe- 
cific and uniform standard for the prod- 
ucts and the maximum limits are set 
only sufficiently above the minima to 
provide a practicable and workable tol- 
erance. In the case of calcium as a re- 
quired ingredient in enriched self-rising 
flour, the percentage is based on the 
minimum addition of calcium to self- 
rising flour of approximately 1,000 mg 
per pound. 

The federation has submitted these 
proposed label declarations to the Food 
and Drug Administration and Commis- 
sioner W. G. Campbell had no adverse 
comment to make. On the point of the 
10-0z basis vs. the 8-oz basis, Mr. Camp- 
bell expressed his judgment that an 
assumed consumption of 8 oz more near- 
ly complies with the regulations under 
section 403 (j) of the act than does 
10 oz. 

The federation is making no recom- 
mendations with respect to the label 
declaration for enriched farina because 
of the wide variations in this product 
as produced by different manufacturers. 
However, the same principles upon which 
the enriched flour declaration is based 
would apply with respect to enriched 
farina. 
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SHUFFLING OFF TO BUFFALO * 














Every line of his back is expressive as Max Cohn takes his departure from 
the cereals and feed branch of the OPA in Washington to return to private busi- 


ness as president of the Sunset Feed & Grain Co., Buffalo. 


Mr. Cohn joined 


the OPA on Aug. 31, 1942, and resigned effective June 1, 1943, thus serving dur- 
ing a period when many important regulations were formulated and issued. The 
picture was taken without his knowledge as Mr. Cohn, his private belongings 


bundled, left his office for the last time. 





WPB Limitation Order Covers 
All Food Processing Machinery 


C.—New 
over production and distribution of new 


Wasuineron, D, controls 
and used food processing machinery were 
established by Limitation Order L-292, 
issued by the War Production Board 
which became effective June 15. 

The order permits WPB to integrate 
and of food 
processing machinery and equipment 
with the food program of the War 
Food Administration and thus make cer- 


production distribution 


tain that sufficient processing machinery 
is manufactured and properly distrib- 
uted. 

The limitation applies to all types of 
food processing machinery and equip- 
ment, including flour, grain, feed and 
bakery machinery and equipment. 

After June 15, 1943, 
and cannot accept order 
food processing machinery 
valued at $50 or more for any single 
unit, nor any order for used or rebuilt 
machinery valued at $300 or more for 


manufacturers 
dealers 
for new 


any 


a single machine, unless such orders 
carry a preference rating of AA-3 or 
higher, assigned by PD-200 or 
Form PD-1A. The same restriction will 


also apply to deliveries of all food proc- 


Form 


ecsing machinery and equipment after 
June 30, 1943. 

The order also provides for produc- 
tion quotas prescribing the number of 
units of food processing machinery of 
any kind which may be fabricated and 
assembled by the manufacturer. For 
the period Jan. 1, 1943, to Sept. 30, 1943, 
the fabrication for the assembling of 
food processing machinery is limited to 
100% of the unit produced during the 
same period in 1942. For the fiscal year 
Oct. 1, 1943, to Sept. 30, 1944, produc- 
tion of the manufacturers of food proc- 
essing machinery is limited to 50% of 
the annual average number of units fab- 
ricated and assembled during the cal- 
endar years 1939, 1940 and 1941. Quotas 
will be adjusted, however, if necessary 


to meet the essential requirements of 
the food processing industries. 

regulating the 
number of machines or equipment, the 


Production schedules 
styles and sizes and the time in which 
such items shall be produced, are author- 
After such a schedule has been 
WPB, the 
the machinery may carry on production 


ized. 
issued by manufacturer of 
only in accordance with the schedule. 
The specified 
equipment (maintenance and repair ex- 


production of certain 
cepted) is to be curtailed, subject to 
production quotas, after June 30, 1943. 
The production of items which will be 
includes certain 


curtailed immediately 


types of bakery equipment (including 
dough brakes, dough sheeters, retarded 
dough boxes, doughnut machines and 
cake filling machines), all confectionery 
machinery, certain types of dairy ma- 
chinery and equipment, mixers (molasses, 
ete.), and pellet machines used in the 
flour, grain and feed milling industries, 
machinery 
equipment, and some others. 


macaroni processing and 
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Western Canada Visible Grain Supply 

Visible supply of grain in the western in- 
spection division June 18, 1943, and receipts 
and shipments during the past week, in 
bushels (000’s omitted): 


Fort William and 
Port Arthur— 
Semi-public ter- 
minals 
Private 


Wheat Durum Oats Barley 


66,103 1,244 3,474 
terminals 38 
Totals . 66,103 1,244 
Vancouver-New 

Westminster 

Int. public and 

semi-public ele- 

vators 
Churchill 
Victoria 
Prince Rupert 
Totals 104,143 1,244 3,604 
Year ago 160,399 139 413 
Receipts during week— 
Ft. Wm.-Pt. Ar. 6,119 78 378 
All other public 

and semi-public 

terminals, west- 

ern div. 


Totals 
Shipments during week— 
Ft. Wm.-Pt. Arthur— 
Lake 
Rail 
All other public 
and semi-public 
terminals, west- 
ern div. 


Totals f ees 
TOTAL RECEIPT 
1942-June 18, 1943 
90,127 3,342 51,789 42,2 


Aug. 1, 


Ft. Wm.-Ft. Ar.. 
All other public 
and semi-public 
terminals, west- 
ern div. 
TOTAL SHIPMENTS 
Aug. 1, 1942-June 18, 1943 
Ft. Wm.-Pt. Ar..151,277 2,333 50,604 
All other’ public 
and semi-public 
terminals, west- 
ern div. 8,17 a 638 





United States Grain Stocks 
Commercial stocks of grain in store and 
afloat at the principal markets of the United 
States at the close of the week ending 
June 12, 1943, and June 13, 1942, as reported 
to the United States Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics, in bus (000’s omitted): 
Canadian 
7-American— -—in bond—, 
June 12 June 13 June 12 June 13 
1943 1942 1943 1942 
219,280 6,285 16,628 
61,751 ~~ eee 
2,943 1,870 
17,302 868 
Barley 3,957 826 
Flaxseed 1,459 218 
Stocks of United States grain in store in 
Canadian markets June 12 (figures for cor- 
responding date a year ago given in paren- 
theses); wheat, none (175,000 bus); corn, 
2,228,000 (4,523,000); oats, none (none); rye 
23,000 (24,000). 


Wheat 
Corn 
Oats 


Rye 1,338 
7 





Millfeed Futures Open Interest 


Following table shows open contracts at 
Kansas City and St. Louis on June 21, in 
tons. This is the short side of contracts 
only, there being an equal number of tons 
open on the long side. 

Kansas City St. Louis *St. Louis 
Bran Shorts Shorts Bran-Midds. 
cone er 960 

480 


120 6oas coon 1,640 
*Del. in Chicago. 
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CHICAGO FLOUR MEN 
GATHER AT OUTING 


Seventy Join in Golf and Horseshoe 
Tournaments at Annual Affair— 
Many Prize Winners 


Cuicaco, Inn.—The most pleasant day 
in several weeks did much to make the 
eighteenth annual golf tournament and 
outing of the Chicago Association of 
Flour Distributors, held at the Rolling 
Green Country Club on June 17; a suc- 
About 70 


members and guests participated in the 


cessful and enjoyable event. 


golf and horseshoe tournaments, com- 
peting for a large number of prizes. 
George Peterson, of Habel, Armbrus- 
ter & Larsen Co., won first low net, and 
time received ‘Hr 
NorTHWESTERN Miter cup. He is the 
golf champion among the flour men, ind 


for the second 


retains permanent possession of the cup. 
Among the 28 golf prize winners, J. J. 
Kelly, Jr., of Kelly Flour Co., won first 
low gross, and his brother, Donald kel- 
ly, second low gross. W. L. Grewe, of 
Red Star Yeast & Products Co., 
second low net. 

L. E. Neiman, of Neiman Bros. (o., 
won the morning blind bogey, and J. 


won 


Thornton, Thornton & Co., and J. Burny, 
of Burny Bros. Co., won the afternoon 
blind bogey, dividing the first two cash 
and J. J. Kelly 
were tied for third place. 

Otto Holpuch, of International Milling 
Co., won the horseshoe tournament, with 


awards. L. Neiman 


F. A. Owens of the same company, sec- 
Other winners 
Harry Korzeniewski, H. J. Korzeniewski 
& Co.; J. 
bee Flour Co.; George Korinek, Frank 
Korinek & Co.; Pat Albano, Habel, 
Armbruster & Larsen Co.; John Reget, 
Wagner-Reget Co.; Ray Korzen, Illinois 
Flour Co. 


The arrangements committee worked 


ond. horseshoe were: 


Howorka, Minneapolis-Lara- 


hard to make this one of the best tour- 
naments held by the Chicago Association 
of Flour Distributors. ‘They introduced 
several new ideas, one being the morn- 
ing blind bogey, and another was the 


JAP SOLDIER’S BISCUIT 
ENRICHED, TOO 


WASHINGTON, D. C.—The Japanese 
soldier in the field eats a highly nu- 
tritious, scientifically balanced dict 
particularly well adapted to his spe- 
cial needs and considerably better 
than the customary diet of the Japan- 
according to studies 
army ra- 


ese civilian 
of captured Japanese 
made at the Board of 
Economic Warfare. The ration 
biscuit, a source of concentrated en- 
ergy food, is composed of wheat flour 
and seaweed, baked without leaven- 
ing, and vitaminized apparently with 
rice polishings. It contains vitamins 
B, and C and Nicotinic acid, in ap- 
proximately the same proportions 4s 
enriched flour sold in the United 
States, and is designed to prevent 
disability 
which existed among Japanese troops 
in the Russo-Japanese war. Waka- 
moto is the Japanese term for wheat 
germ tablets. Wheat germ is 4 
source of natural vitamins of the } 
group and the richest known source 
of vitamin E. 


tions 


from vitamin deficiency 
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As fine a flour as you 
will find milled from 
the finest Turkey 
wheat in the heart of 
Kansas in 


-An Independent Nill 
WOLF MILLING CO. 


ELLINWOOD, KANSAS 
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“DURAMBER” 
SEMOLINA 


FANCY No. 1 
Milled from Carefully Selected 


AMBER DURUM WHEAT 


—_————— 


AMBER MILLING CO. 


MINNEAPOLIS 
Cable Address: ‘'AMBERMILCO”’ 








We are always ready to fill your 
requirements of 


MILLING WHEAT 


MOORE-SEAVER GRAIN CO. 


Operating Kan$as City 
Southern Elevator Kansas City, Mo. 








UHLMANN 
GRAIN COMPANY 


Operating 
KATY and WABASH ELEVATORS 


Kansas City, Missouri 








HIGH-SPEED SIFTERS 
CYLINDER SEPARATORS 
MAGNETIC SEPARATORS 
DUST COLLECTORS 
GRAIN CLEANING MACHINERY 


RICHMOND MANUFACTURING Co. 
LOCKPORT, N. Y. 

















PERCY KENT BAGS 





The Wamego Milling Co. 
WAMEGO, KANSAS 
Millers of Kansas Hard Wheat Flour 


HIGH CLASS BROKERAGE 
CONNECTIONS DESIRED 








Serving the Metropolitan Buyers 
for Over 40 Years With the 


HIGHEST QUALITY FLOURS PRODUCED 
NEW JERSEY FLOUR MILLSCO. 
CLIFTON, N. J. 


Renown for Our Prompt and Efficient Service 
Only 11 Miles from New York City 











awarding of prizes to nonparticipants. 
These were presented to George Man- 
schot, Milwaukee flour broker, Fred Lar- 
sen, of Habel, Armbruster & Larsen Co., 
and L. E. Bowman, of Eagle Roller Mill 
Co. 

The committee in charge consisted of 
R. E. 
chairman; Fred Larsen, Habel, Arm- 
Merrill, 
General Mills, Inc.; John Reget, Wag- 
ner-Reget Co. 

President E. S. Wagner thanked the 
committee for their fine work and pre- 
sented R. E. Bemmels, who presided at 


Bemmels, Bemmels-Vaughan, 


bruster & Larsen Co.; L. R. 


the dinner, when the prize winners were 
announced. The dinner opened with 
singing of the national anthem, followed 
by community chorusing, led by Henry 
Brainerd, of Standard Milling Co., who 
also sang some special numbers. 

Mr. Bemmels paid a tribute to one of 
the deans of the local flour trade, one of 
the founders of the Chicago Flour Club 
in 1909 who served two terms as its 
president. This man was Walter S. 
Johnson, of Johnson-Herbert & Co., who 
started selling flour in Chicago in 1897 
with the V. Thompson Co. Although he 
studied law at the Kent College of Law 
at night, he decided not to practice but 
to continue in the flour business, becoming 
one of the most successful brokers in 
Chicago. 





RYE PRODUCTS 


Minneapolis and Interior Minnesota: 
Prices have eased off a little, and the weak- 
ness, of course, does not add to the con- 
fidence of the buyer. Trade backed away 
from mill offerings at top levels, while 
current quotations are 9c per cwt lower. 
Only an occasional car lot booking reported. 
Pure white rye flour $2.85@2.90 per cwt, 
in cottons, pure medium $2.75@2.80, pure 
dark $2.50@ 2.55. 

Philadelphia: Market unsettled and _ir- 
regular. Offerings only moderate, but de- 
mand limited. A steadier feeling at the 
close; white patent $3.02@ 3.12. 





St. Louis: Prices declined 5c. Sales and 
shipping directions slow; pure white flour 
$3.14 ecwt, medium $3.04, dark $2.84, rye 
meal $2.94. 

Pittsburgh: Fair; trend unchanged; sup- 
ply ample; per sack (cwt), pure white rye 
flour $2.68@2.81, medium $2.65@2.68, dark 
$2.30@ 2.37. 

New York: Sales in occasional cars all 
that is reported; pure white patents $3 
@ 3.22 

Buffalo: Light; trend steady; supply 
ample; white $3.15, medium $3.05, dark 
$2.90. 

Chicago: Bakers bought sparingly. How- 
ever, some good sized purchases have been 
made by specialty buyers. Shipping direc- 
tions good; white patent $2.84@2.87, me- 
dium $2.74@2.77, dark $2.41@2.55. 

Portland: Pure dark rye $3.20, medium 
dark rye $3.25, Wisconsin pure straight 
$3.60, Wisconsin white patent $3.70. 


OATMEAL MARKETS 








Toronto-Montreal; Cereal products are 
moving slowly. Summer months are quiet 
in these lines. Prices are unchanged. Quo- 
tations, June 19: rolled oats $3.15 per bag 
of 80 lbs, in mixed cars; oatmeal, in 98's, 
jute $3.80 bag, Toronto-Montreal basis. 

Winnipeg: Demand for rolled oats and 
oatmeal has fallen off considerably with 
warmer weather. Quotations, June 19: 
rolled oats, in 80-lb sacks $3.25 in the 
three prairie provinces; oatmeal, in 98-Ilb 
sacks, 20% over rolled oats. 

Minneapolis: Rolled oats were quoted on 
June 21 at $4.50 per 90 Ibs, bulk; 20-0z 
packages $2.20 case, 48-0z packages $2.35. 





Flaxseed Receipts, Shipments and Stocks 

Receipts, shipments and stocks of flaxseed 

at principal primary points for the week 

ended June 19, in thousand bushels, with 
comparisons: 

Receipts Shipments Stocks 

1943 1942 1943 1942 1943 1942 

Minneapolis. . 129 143 15 48 221 856 

Duluth ..... 4 34 te 45 561 424 





Millfeed Receipts and Shipments 
Receipts and shipments of millfeed at the 
principal distributing centers for the week 
ending June 19, in tons, with comparisons: 
--Receipts— --Shipments— 
1943 1942 1943 1942 


Minneapolis ... owe oe 14,580 7,850 
Kansas City .. 850 1,625 4,400 4,750 
Philadelphia .. 320 320 


Milwaukee .... ... 60 1,980 2,420 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 





... FEED BAGS OF QUALITY 





INCE 1855, for 88 years, M. J. Neahr & Company 
have been doing the same thing: manufactur- 
ing quality textile bags to meet the requirements 
of the many customers we serve. It’s a job we like, 
because our experience has enabled us to turn out 
the highest quality bags that will dress up your 
product and insure the greatest possible protection. 
Textile bags are mighty important today—feed and 
food alike are being packed in them—and ours have 
earned the reputation for distinguished service 
Textile bags by M. J Neahr and Company are play- 
ing a big part in this vital Victory drive 


M. J. NEAHR & COMPANY 


1600 SOUTH DEARBORN STREET - CHICAGO 





THE CHICAGO BAG FACTORY SINCE 1855. BURLAP, COTTON, AND PAPER BAGS 


aan | 








OR BAKERS 


Make Flour 





Quality Cake Flour of the Best 


NOBLESVILLE MILLING COMPANY 
INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 











LIBERTY FLOUR 


GEORGE URBAN MILLING CO., Buffalo, N. y. 
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MARKETS 


IN DETAIL 


St. Louis: Volume of bookings somewhat 
increased. Some large orders booked for 
scattered shipment. Car lot orders show 
improvement. Better demand for clears at 
an advance of 4@9c cwt. No change re- 
ported by jobbers. Trade awaiting move- 
ment of the new crop. Shipping directions 
light. Quotations, per sack (cwt), June 19: 


June 23, 1943 


plies. Foreign trade routine. 

Quotations, in sacks (cwt), spring short 
patent $3.80, spring standard patent $3.70, 
spring high gluten $3.79, top family patent 
$4.63, first clear $3.37, southwestern short 
patent $3.75, pastry $3.85. 

New York: General market tone quiet. 
However, occasionally fair-sized lots report- 


soft wheat baker straight and patent (ceil- 
ing price) $3.98 per cwt, cake flour $4.56, 
family soft wheat short patent $3.98@4.29, 
straight $3.98@4.29, first clear $3.06@3.32, 
hard wheat baker patent (ceiling price) volume for market is s l : 
Quotations, per sack (cwt), June 22: es- 5 er Rar oon’ te Pry ws eo is for springs with ‘ sabmuigie oe 
tablished brands short patents $3.39@3.41, straignt an 9% 99.440 0.49, rst clear and cake still offered sparingl cue 
U. S. FLOUR MARKET spring first patent $3.34@3.36, standard pat- $2.68@3.06, spring wheat baker patent, jariy from the east. Clears held St hist 
ent $3.23@3.28, fancy clear $3.28@3.33, first ‘Straight and 95% $3.44. levels because of their lack, equalizing 
clear $3.10@3.13, second clear $2.58@2.63, Toledo: There is more inquiry and some standard patents from some mills. Shipping 
whole wheat $3.32@3.37. evidence of an awakened interest in flour, directions indicate that replacements should 
THE SOUTHWEST Sales by northwestern mills averaged 60% but sales continue rather light. Nearly soon be generally made as they seem to 
Kansas City: Sales and operations of mills of capacity, against 84% a week ago and everybody seems to be waiting a clearer have hit normal in contrast with the heavy 
in the Southwest have improved. Sales 63% 47% a year ago. indication of the future set-up. orders this winter and the light ones this 
of capacity, compared with 60% the pre- Interior Mills, including Duluth: Interest The Toledo bid, now 26c rate points to spring. 
vious week and 21% a year ago. has again subsided, and new bookings very New York, has gone to $1.55%, 12c over Quotations, per sack (cwt), June 19: 
The volume bought the last fortnight light. Improvement noted a week ago was Sept. future, trying to make adjustment to spring high glutens $3.80@3.86, standard 
rather indicates that bakers, already bought short-lived. The holes in the supply line ‘Suitable basis of bidding on the new crop, patents $3.55@3.70, clears $3.50@3.67; 
well ahead, are weekly adding the far end were soon filled and buyers have again as- ®lthough there is some doubt as to the southwestern high  glutens $3.55@3.68, 
of the contracts to keep as well booked as sumed a waiting attitude. Directions, how- volume of that movement, standard patents $3.50@3.65, clears $3.30@ 
they can. It amounts to the same as hand- ever, are coming in a little more freely. 3.35; soft winter straights $3.65@3.85. 
to-mouth buying, in volume, and keeps the EASTERN STATES Boston: Business in any volume still 
baker well fortified for a few months in THE CENTRAL WEST Buffalo: Some revival in buying in the failed to develop although mill agents feel 
advance should ceilings again squeeze mill- Chicago: Not much activity. Sales have bakery branch of the trade, and some siz- that the time is not far off when the trade 
ers out of the market. decreased in number and are in moderate able orders placed, but the family trade will decide to get in and cover require- 
Clears still strong and high proteins hard sized amounts. Bakers in the main hold- continues to lag and drag. Shipping di- ments beyond present holdings. Buyers in- 
to find. Sxport business quiet. Millfeeds ing off. Directions fairly good. No change rections from bakers continue on a higher terested and watch market closely for any 
in great demand with offerings very limited. in the family situation with business neg- level but the flow from family trade was bullish developments which will make buy- 
Many mills operating on feed wheat with ligible. Deliveries fair. Quotations, per just the reverse. Buyers, however, for the ing more imperative. However, reported 
contracts running for 30 days more, at sack (cwt), June 19: spring top $3.39@3.59, long pull, encouraged to believe that the beginnings of new crop development have a 
least. standard patent $3.32@3.48, first clear $3.10 family trade would soon reflect the national tendency to soften the market slightly and 
Quotations, June’ 19: established brands by 3.37, second clear $2, family flour $4.39@ discussion over the food situation through mill quotations are somewhat lower. Buy- 
family flour $3.75@3.95, bakers short patent owas hard winter short patent $3.35@3.50, larger purchases because of restrictions and ing is on a restricted basis and comes only 
$3.05@3.20, 95% $3@3.10, straight $2.95@ 95% patent $3.25@3.37, first clear $2.81@ shortages of other foods. Spring clears from fill-in requirements and those few who 
3.05, first. clear $2.50@2.80, second clear 3:99. soft winter short patent $3.57@4.43, scarce with price very firm. Production are in immediate need of flour. A _ few 
$2.45@2.60, low ‘grade $2.30@2.40. standard patent $3.47@4.28, first clear $3.06 continues disappointing with the result that minimum car lots of spring and _ south- 
Of the mills reporting, 2 reported domes- “*-°?: demand for by-products far exceeded sup- western patents and soft winter types 
tic business active, 6 fair, 5 quiet, 5 slow <> worked but amount slight. Shipping direc- 
tions fair. Family buyers show some in- 
GRAIN FUTURES—CLOSING PRICES terest but results not encouraging. Quo- 


P tations, or *k (cwt), June 19: ring 
Closing prices of grain futures at leading option markets, in cents per bushel: high wn gneswiee a patent $3.75 4 


ed to both bakery and jobbing trade, re- 
flecting need for a particular flour and 
therefore including a satisfactory conver- 
sion, but these are not frequent, and tota) 

















and 7 dull, 
Oklahoma City: Slow sales with an aver- 
age of 32%, 76% of the bookings to bakers. 


Operation averaged 75% compared to 70% I 15@ 
previous week. Prices stable and closed 3.83, standard patent $3.65@3.75, first clear 


WHEAT a a 
changec o 20c lower. Quotation, per Minneapolis Chicago St. Louis Duluth $3.55@3.63; southwestern short patent $5.\i8 
ee yo June 19: Siadl” wheat BB cn July Sept. July Sept. opt. July Sept. July Sept. @3.76, standard patent $3.58@3.66; Texas 
patent $3.65@4.30, soft wheat short patent June .-++ 136% 137% 143% 143% ee | kee 139 139 short patent $3.68@3.75, standard patent 
$3.65@4.30, standard patent $3.55@4.10, June 17 .... 136% 136% 143% 143% 348 f ae |S 137% 137% $3.58@3.65; soft winter patent $3.93@ 4.05, 
bakers extra fancy $3.48@3.53, bakers short June ..++ 136% 136% 143% 3! 135% (ie! tan 137% 137% straights $3.78@3.90 and clears $3.62@3.i0. 
patent $3.40@3.45, bakers standard $3.37@ June -++ 135% 136% 143 3 33% 135% sees sees 137 137% Philadelphia: Market somewhat unsettled 
3.42. June seve 134% a i 2 133 ae sees tees iss inet with prices showing slight reductions. A 
: an F June sees 135% 35% 2 i sees sees moderate inquiry early which fell off al- 
8 s repo sales rangin from . 
on toe are cn Mag . selenten” diate Portland Seattle Winnipeg Liverpool Buenos Aires most completely with the reaction in grains 
tions generally slow. Prices unchanged, July Sept. July Sept. July Oct. Closed Closed and business in most cases of small volume. 
tone easy to firm. Quotations, per sack June eee ane cave 130 er 101% 102% oes esee sees ° Jobbers and bakers holding off and oper- 
(ewt), June 19: family fancy $3.70, fam- June aan ewe uae 130 aan 101% 102% ciate eon “owe Faas ating only as impelled by immediate neces- 
ily standard $3.40, bakers short $3.30, bak- June ie” Sees er 130 ‘see 101% 103% ‘ane ‘nee ‘ sity.- At revised figures, however, the un- 
ers standard $3.20. ae |: a ee 130 coos 101% 103 + sees sees eees  Gertone generally firm. Quotations, per 
- - an ao oe June hase aes ines thee wes 100% 101% a (whe oe mae sack (cwt), June 19: spring wheat short 
Wichita: Sales from 265 to 50%, direc- June 22 fii) lil) ore. ae SS RS ‘iil TITD patent $3.75@3.85, standard patent $3.60 % 
tions 100% or better, prices steady to a 3.70, first spring clear $3.50@3.55, hard 
shade lower. © " winter short patent $3.65@3.75, 95% $3.50 
Texas: No improvement noted in de- Minneapolis Kansas City Chicago @3.60, soft winter straights, nominal. 
mand; sales around 10% to possibly 15% July Sept »pt. July Sept. July Sept. Pittsburgh: Sales limited to scattered lots 
of capacity with some smaller units; gen- June 16 .... 101 ai 102-102 68% 66 53% = «615 of spring wheat and hard winter flours, 
erally not over 10%. Some expectation of June oaa-a a gray 5 § 102 102 67% 65% q 60% mostly fill-ins. General undertone of mar- 
good improvement by July 1, when buyers June «a0 Se gees 5 5 102 102 68% 65% 61 ket firm with prices close to ceiling. Shij- 
usually start taking hold of new crop of- June 19 .... 101 ree f 5 102 102 67% 65% 61% ping directions moderate. Family flour d 
ferings. Running time holding up well at = June ces ae ones 5 rh 102 102 66% 64% 5 60% mand still lacks force and power. House- 
60 to 75% of capacity, mainly on bakers June 22 .... 101 eae 5 f 102 102 65% 64 59% to-house bakers report excellent business. 
Fs export. Prices unchanged. uotations, : 4 -— . eT 
5 sack (cwt), June 18: family heen, 50's, pee A FLAXSEED———~ BARLEY ag a on Range Mr gp Mg = 
extra high patent $3.80@4.20, high patent Chicago Minneapolis Duluth Minneapolis = jecially for the better grades. Quotations, 
$3.55@3.95, standard bakers, 44% or less July Sept. q July Sept. July Sept. July Sept. per sack (cwt), June 19: spring wheat 
ash, 100's $3.35@3.51, first clears, 100's $2.80 = June ‘kes ee 98 5% 93% 94% 305 300% = 305 tees 94% 89% short patent $3.75@3.80, straight $3.67 % 
@3, del., Texas common points. June Pi Se 98% 92: 4 305 301% 305 nee 3.68, first spring clear $3.44@3.56; hard 
Hutchinson: Quickened interest produc- June eau % 99% 92% 305 301% 305 tee § winter short patent $3.67@3.80, straight 
tive of an improved volume of business. June : 308 301 305 sees grade $3.50@3.59, high gluten $3.64@3.80, 
Inquiry has broadened, although most comes June 05 301 305 eeee first clear $3.18@3.49; soft winter bakers 
from bakers. No round lots included, Ship- June éa 300% 305 see short patent $4.51@4.64, straight grade $3.14 
ping directions satisfactory. @ 3.52. 
Salina: Millers report demand as _ very 
quiet with prices about 5c per sack lower. 
Shipping directions only fair. 














THE SOUTH 
New Orleans: There are some indications 
Week-end millfeed quotations, summarized from the market reviews, are based on car- of improvement. Although there are not 
THE NORTHWEST load lets, prempt delivery. per ten, packed in 100-lh sacks, f.o.b, at indicated points: many sales, inquiries for the new crop are 
Minneapolis: Another very quiet week. Chicago t¢Minneapolis KansasCity St. Louis Buffalo numerous. As there has been an easing 
About the only bakers showing any inter- Spring bran $....@40.40 $....@37.75 $....@.... ooee@.... $....@ 42.26 off in prices, buyers apparently are keepir rs 
est whatever were a few in Minnesota and Hard winter bran . + -@40.40 36.50@37.00 39.00@39.50 eS out of the market in hope of contracting 
Wisconsin, and their purchases were neg- Soft winter bran Pee: ee nate ee ye ee mee ae at even lower levels. Southwestern har d 
ligible. Family flour buyers are still out Stand. middlings* ee @40.40 : -+++@.... 39.00@39.50 ....@42.26 Wheat flours are in the best demand. Shij- 
of the market. Flour middlingst .+++@40.40  ....@37.75 36.50@37.00 39.00@39.50 ....@42.26 Ping directions, while lagging, are improved. 
Wholesale bakers, apparently, are doing Red dog wer: eee U8 eae ee «+++@39.50 ....@42.26 bear tow a" — ete the a hard 
e business they cz yi the €ip sprin whea -0.D., nneapolis ami!) 
pA og pine ion a ie a Baltimore Philadelphia Boston Cincinnati Nashville patent $3.45@3.60, first patent $3.30@3.15 
their shortening supplies than they do about Spring bran Si éccttedes “rene G 45.65 Sises @ 46.48 $.... is Beubeaces standard patent $3.20@3.30, fancy clea! 
flour. According to all reports, the situ- Hard winter bran veces ees rid = @ 45.65 oo00@...- oS Se ae ae r1e+@.... $3.15@3.20, first clear $3.05@3.15, second 
ation is changing from a sellers’ to a buy- Soft winter bran. @ eves @ see cece a cove Ter ° +++ + @43.30 clear $2.75@3; hard winter wheat family 
ers’ market, with buyers being importuned Stand. middlings vane G oven ose @ 45.65 +++» @46.48 Try: Free ccc Deoces patent $3.50@3.60, bakers short patent $3.55 
to contract ahead. Naturally, this makes Flour middlingst occe@Meece ++++@45.65  ....@ 46.48 .... . «+++ @43.30 @3.45, 95% $3.25@3.35, first clear $3.10 % 
the trade less concerned over their future Red dog cece Deocee e+e @45.65 ....@46.48 oPecves ccce@ecee 3.20, second clear $2.90@3.05; soft wheat 
needs and more hopeful of being able to Spring bran Shorts Middlings short patent $4.05@4.35, straight $3.45@3.75, 
buy for less money than is at present asked. Toronto . +++ @29.00 $....@30.00 $....@33.00 first clear $3@3.30. 

Shipping directions are a little more plen- { Winnipeg oe ee @28.00 «+++ @29.00 oboe eees Atlanta: Quietness continues with shi 

tiful and production is picking up a little. *Brown shorts. tGray shorts. {Fort William basis. tTuesday prices, ping directions slightly improved. Little 


SUMMARY OF MILLFEED QUOTATIONS 
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[ A SUMMARY OF FLOUR QUOTATIONS IN LEADING MARKETS 

















Week-end flour quotations, per sack (cwt), packed in 100 Ibs. (Canadian quotations per bbl of 196 lbs). All quotations on basis of carload lots, prompt delivery. 
Chicago Minneapolis Kansas City St. Louis Buffalo New York Baltimore Philadelphia Boston 


Spring first patent 39@ 3.59 $3.39@ 3.41 ee, Ste oe. @ 3.44 view 3.80 $3.80@ 3.86 3.85 $3.75@ 3.83 
Spring standard patent 3.48 3.28@ 3.31 ree. leer -++-@ 3.44 oscnae 3.55@ 3.70 3.7 3.65 @ 3.75 
Spring first clear 10@ 3.37 3.10@ 3.13 nee or Tr, sere sige . 3.50@ 3.67 3.55 3.55 @ 3.63 
Hard winter short patent.... 3.50 600 Mess 3.3 ~-+-@ 3.44 coos -75 3.55@ 3.68 3.75 3.68@ 3.76 
Hard winter 95% patent 3.37 5 eRe was 3.00@ 3. 3.44@ 3.49 Bee! ees 3.50@ 3. 3.58@ 3.66 
Hard winter first 3.09 ooee Gases 2.8 2. 2.68@ 3.06 eee ews 3.30@ ocee 

Soft winter short patent 4.43 0sawesen wert, corr ceoeae C88 +9 2b owes oven Monee 
Soft winter straight 4.28 wer, Fr err. fhe «++-@ 3.98 eet Pere 3.65@ 
Soft winter first clear 3.57 cece Doves Tee ee 3.06@ 3.32 ore eee coco @in. 
Rye flour, white 84@ 2.87 2.85@ 2.90 rr eee oeee-@ 3.14 wre = 3.00@ 
Rye flour, ds -41@ 2.55 2.50@ 2.55 Wr. Ley -+++@ 2.84 err 2.90 @. 


Cincinnati tNashvill 
Gi.oes 


r) 


ee. 
oo: 
om 


3.93@ 4.05 
3.78@ 3.90 
3.62@ 3.70 

-@.... 


90009980900 


ee ep Pd 
Q2998HHHH9H99 


eee: 
oto» 


aeeeceeees 


S. Francisco Standard patent— Seattle San Francisco 


Toronto **Winnipe ee ipec 
Family patent $ @ me 1S peg Toronto weenie 


Spring top patent{...$.. @5.35 $....@5.30 ’ Spring exports$ 35s 6a 
Spring second pat.f.. .. @4.70 ....@4.80 Ontario 90% patentst... $5.40 
Spring first clearf.... .. @3.60 ....@.... 

*Includes near-by straights. tNashville prices basis f.o.b. Ohio River points for soft winter wheat flour. **In cottons, Fort William basis. {Second-hand jutes. 998-lb cottons. 
$280-lb cottons. 
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bakery business done is of small volume 
and scattered. Inquiries showed some im- 
provement but were not of sufficient vol- 
ume. or seriousness to amount to much. 
Family flour business continues in the dull- 
ness that has marked it for many weeks, 
with nothing in sight to warrant any no- 
ticeable improvement. Blenders are think- 
ing more of what they can do toward aid- 
ing the heavy demand for feedstuffs, rather 
than on their ordinary business. Prices 
about the same. 
Quotations, per 
spring wheat bakers 
3.95, standard patent $3.79@3.84, straight 
$3.66@3.68, first bakers clear $3.40@3.54, 
nominal; hard winter bakers short patent 


sack (cwt), June 19: 
short patent $3.90@ 


$3.60@3.75, standard patent $3.50@3.63, 
straight $3.50@3.60, family short patent 
$3.83@4.05, fancy patent $3.64, special pat- 


ent $3.72, low protein 95% $3.44@3.49, from 
the coast $3.50, bulk; soft wheat, 95% 
$3.81@3.85, straight $3.79@3.84, fancy cut- 
off $3.45@3.51, short patent $3.98@4.07, 
first clear $3.38, nominal; soft wheat fam- 
ily short patent $4.42@4.66, fancy patent 
$4.35@4.45, special patent $4.20@4.31, soft 
wheat, 95%, from the coast $3.75, bulk. 
Nashville: Business still limited to a few 
scattered lots for immediate or nearby 
shipments. Majority of buyers are trying to 
clean up old contracts before harvest. Some 
blenders indicate that business has been very 
slow. One of the largest wholesale grocers 
in the south reported that his concern had 
not had any shortening in stock in 8 weeks 
and he attributed his slow business to a 
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scarcity of feed. Even 
available the supply is 
mand. Flour prices are unchanged at ceil- 
ing levels. Quotations, June 19: top pat- 
ents $5.35 bbl, seconds $4.70, bakers $4.40, 
in 98’s cotton, net cash, car lots, Toronto- 
Montreal freights. 

Canadian mills are swamped with export 
business. Last week they were booked up 
to October but the British ministry of food 
asked them to review their position from 
July to October again to see if they could 
not get out a little more flour. Conse- 
quently a few more orders may have been 
squeezed in but the quantity would be 
small as milling companies are missing no 
opportunity of turning out all the flour they 
can for war purposes. Searcity of labor 
is one of their main difficulties in pro- 
duction. The West Indies were also asking 


now with pasture 
inadequate for’ de- 


for further supplies. As compared with a 
week ago prices have declined 6d. Quo- 
tations, June 19: government regulation 


grade of Canadian flour 35s 6d per 280 Ibs, 
cotton, July-August, Canadian winter ports; 
35s 9d September-October. 

Trade in Ontario winter wheat flour is 
dull. Supplies are light but as little or 
no demand exists the lack of offerings is 
no hardship. The price is too high in com- 
parison with springs to attract buyers, Ex- 
ports are at a standstill for the same rea- 
son. Bulk lots have advanced 15c over a 
week ago. Quotations, June 19: $5.40 bbl, 
in secondhand cotton bags; $5.15 bbl, bulk 
in buyers’ bags, seaboard, for export. 

Winter wheat is not coming out. Farm- 
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WANT ADS 
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Advertisements in this department are 5c per word; minimum charge, 
$1. (Count six words for signature.) Situation Wanted advertisements 


will be accepted for 2%4c per word, 50c minimum. 


Display Want 


Ads $4 per inch per insertion. All Want Ads cash with order. 
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HELP WANTED 
v mene ae RE 


SECOND MILLER WANT E D—GOOD 
wages. Steady work. Address Box 31, 
Hereford, Texas. 


SECOND MILLER FOR 300-BARREL SOFT 
wheat mill; three years or more expe- 
rience. State age and experience, Ad- 














MILLS FOR SALE 
Vv 


FLOUR AND FEED MILL FOR SALE—80- 
bbl mill complete with a 70-h.p. Fair- 
banks Morse full Diesel engine, 8,000-bu 
elevator, all in good condition. Engine 
new in 1932, mill machinery new in 1919. 
Price $6,000 if taken at once. Would 


























great extent to the shortening rationing. ers are too busy to make deliveries and dress 6199, The Northwestern Miller, Min- ee” ee Ra mag bry pees 
Bakers have picked up a few lots of in view of the scarcity of feeding grains neapolis, Minn. be nc m uilding for ,500, jus 
. “ . 3 + bets >» price of the engine. In the spring 
special grades. Sale of bread, cakes, rolls Are not anxious to sell wheat in any case. \WanTED—FLOUR SALESMAN TO COVER wheat territory. If interested, call or 
and pies continues exceptionally good and The price is lc bu higher. Quotations, June western Pennsylvania and eastern Ohio. write Albert Grambihler, Box. 267, Plan- 
this is believed to be a result of the ex- 19: $1.11@1.12 bu, f.0.b. shipping points. Leading Kansas mill offers splendid op- kinton, South Dakota. — 
tremely hot weather together with the Winnipeg: No new export business re- portunity for man accustomed to selling ‘ y 
shortening rationing. Bakers report they ported last week and domestic sales mod- quality products. Address 6195, The 
are still having a time securing sufficient erate. The pause in export business was Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis, Minn. FIVE-BREAK SEVEN-REDUCTION . 200- 
help since so many employees are leaving not unexpected in view of the large sales a bbl flour mill in Iowa’s great wheat and 
for war projects and defense jobs. week ago. Mills are operating on a scale corn belt; could also make ideal feed mill. 
Shipping directions are better, but still that has never before been equalled over SITUATIONS WANTED Two warehouses, office and office build- 
only fair. Quotations, per sack (cwt), June as long a period. The all-out production ing, equipped, built 1940. Mill building 
19: soft — family oars patent $4.44@ that has extended for many months with- ‘ Vv , in excellent condition. Also additional 
4.61; standard patent $4.29@4.44; straight out letup has resulted from wartime needs, . — 7 . Ow milling machinery and real estate. 5,000- 
$4.14@4.29, clears $3.99@4.14; hard winter Quotations, June 19: top patent springs for ane wee oe a bushel inside storage, trackage, also mill- 
wheat short patent $4.04@4.29, standard delivery between Fort William and the ole cg seetien eo ” <Afoes ing and transit privileges. $9,500, cash 
patent $3.88@4.03; soft winter high patent British Columbia boundary $5.30, cottons; 6207 whe iiereh wentare Miller, Minnea = only. Necessary prospects wire or phone 
pastry flour $4.39. seconds $4.80, second patents to bakers atte * Minnesota. . : for appointment, as owner is out of city 
PACIFIC COAS $4.60. a : considerable. Berry Lumber Company, 
: ST TRAFFIC MANAGER WITH 20 YEARS Onawa, Iowa, 
Seattle: Markets remain very quiet; no grain experience desires connection with ‘a 
new government business and local trade greater responsibility. Have large ex- 





buying sparingly with California and chain 
store business showing only slight improve- 


SEMOLINA MARKETS MACHINERY WANTED 
ment. Sales very small. At present the 


outlook for new business is not very bright. ied 


perience. Address 6189, The Northwest- 
ern Miller, Minneapolis, Minn. 














With the new loan rate and flour ceilings, Minneapolis: No change in_ situation. wane USED 1,000 OR 1,500-POUND SPIRAL 
mills are not in a position to press sales. Trade not interested in new purchases, and The Rodne Millin Co mixer, suitable for mixing prepared flours, 
Local mills are operating at capacity on still asking mills to hold back on _ ship- y g ° motor drive. T. F. Naughtin Co., 802 
recent government orders while interior ments. Prices firm at ceilings. 13,000 CWTS CAPACITY Farnam St., Omaha, Neb. 

mills are sharply curtailing operations due In the week ended June 19, nine Minne- 





to lack of business. Quotations, f.o.b., Seat- apolis and interior mills made 166,244 sacks KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 


WANTED—BRIGHTWOOD BOX MACHINE 


tle or Tacoma, per sack (cwt), June 19: (cwts) durum products against 180,307 in —Pneumatic scale packaging machine; 

family patent $3.98. the previous week, 66 . we two flour blenders. Address 4970, The 
Portland: Some mills report a dearth of Philadelphia: Market about steady. Of- Heart of America Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis, Minn. 

new family flour bookings, with ceilings a ferings only moderate, but not much snap 

handicap to larger sales. Other mills to the demand; No. 1 fancy $4.04, No. 1 


claimed to be doing fairly well. All mills, regular $3.84. 


FLOUR 











however, agree that bakery bookings are St. Louis: Prices steady to 16c up. Sales 

slowing up, with the trade well booked for fair, shipping directions slow; first grade 

a. yates — ee instructions semolina $3.99 cwt, granular $3.81, No. 3 CHICAGO OFFICE: 
Quotations, per sack (ewt), June 19: all $8.73, fancy patent $5.99. : Kelly Flour Co., 919 N. Michigan Ave. 
Montana $3.57, hard winters $3.47, high Buffalo: Recent reviews of food situation BOSTON OFFICE: 

gluten $3.45, blue stem topping $3.23, cake by prominent leaders indicate capacity sa Seaboard Alli 1 Milli Co ti 
$3.90; soft wheat straights $3.03; fancy ration of macaroni plants is near. In es 1209 St it] "Bla eeseaaie 
hard wheat clears $3.10, pie $2.98, whole meantime, buying interest lacking due to Statler &- 

wheat, 100% $3.33, graham $3.03, cracked current slump in production. It appears 





the trade cannot accurately anticipate ex- 
pected heavy business of late summer and 
early fall; trend steady; supply fair; per 
cewt, No. 1 $3.99, durum fancy patent $3.99, 


wheat $3.13. 








AVAILABLE DIXIE LILY 


* macaroni flour $3.73, first clear $3.12, sec- 
ANADIAN MARKETS ond clear $2.12, durum granular, not quoted. TO A flour without an equal anywhere 
Pittsburgh: Light; trend unchanged; Plain and Self-rising 





supply ample; per sack (cwt), No. 1 fancy THE BUHLER MILL & ELEVATOR co. 


MILLERS 











Toronto-Ontario: Domestic sales of spring $3-98, standard No. 1 $3.88 a ae BUHLER, KANSAS 
wheat flour are normal. Business goes Chicago: Only a small amount of busi- DSH mCk AND on q,WOuthern Sales Office 
along steadily with less forward buying ness reported. There has been a decided Pah 933-35 Exchange Bldg., Memphis, Tenn. 
than formerly. Shipping directions from slowing up in shipping directions; No, 1 AI yuu SERVICE BAKE 
bakers come in regularly. Mixed car or- semolina $3.75@3.76, standard No. 1 $3.65@ hy 
ders are held up at times owing to the 3.66, 
<> 





ONITED STATES VISIBLE GRAIN SUPPLY 


Visible supply of grain in the United States, as compiled by the secretary of the Chicago 
Board of Trade, in bushels (000's omitted), of date June 19, and corresponding date of a 


A new brochure, “Science at Your Serv- 
ice,” has been prepared for executives, 


“‘Gooch’s Best” 





































year ago: technologists and others in the food field. 
c—— Wheat-——, _ -—Corn——, Oats : 7—— Rye—— -~Barley— H 
1943 1942 1943 1942 1943 1942 1943 1942 1943 1942 War wmae present = Sey problems. SUPERIOR 

Baltimore ....... 1,976 6,705 478 448 16 11 89 97 2 4 New ingredients, new formulas—vitamin 
DN os Kapadia 3,831 7,224 2,743 8358 2,345 191 4,171 3,521 1,424 216 ‘ Q UALITY 

eR 387 age 262 ve ne “fe 6 $3...  fetention, enrichment and control. This 
SU 6 koa sk0'e-3 2,908 9,873 3,125 14,907 1,839 749 7,028 4,214 968 310 brochure describes the facilities of our 

Afloat ......... eee eee ane 187 219 228 er 134 oon ies . : : é to Make All Baked Things 
OE os 6 citsne veh: 140 Ne 3 ey 4 nes 300 Ate 240 organization in helping you meet these 
. saciesvies 32,477 32,200 763 4,774 98 15 2,010 1,453 1,246 53 . 7 Better 
Ft. Worth ..... 7,568 8,879 217 244 30 94 44 5 74 56 Problems. It is available upon request. 
yalveston ....... 4,381 4,846 9 ae eos sae cae wes ves wes ease 
Hutchinson... ee See ee et dee eee ee a Gooch Milling & Elevator Co. 
Indianapolis .... 1,117 924 944 1,960 124 150 69 33 8 ie FOOD RESEARCH LABORATORIES, inc 
Kansas City 21,551 31,958 567 4,233 160 27 670 328 106 =. 228 48-14 Thirty-Third St., Long Island City, N.Y. Lincoln, Nebraska 
Milwaukee ...... 380 2,706 19 1,891 ad 55 242 1,150 1,353 652 Over 20 years service to industry 
Minneapolis ..... 27,425 35,745 605 4,739 1,202 616 5,802 4,926 1,569 1,199 
New Orleans .... 2,035 1,850 Ss 71 30 11 8 Kee ver 6 
New York ...... 203 518 103 361 ee 44 1 eas At 10 
SO ae 7,041 11,966 1,401 6,829 92 90 159 109 91 109 EK. 1 TI d , iP RIS = b 
ean 192 757 361 126 aah ae ae 184 156 xport F OUr LNSUTE A L K Y 
Philadelphia 1,437 1,820 134 529 12 4 38 54 2 1 
Je > eee 4,152 4,823 535 3,618 245 20 363 638 150 9 
Sioux City ..... 1,677 1,476 93 1,102 17 51 23 Spe 24 8 
St. Joseph ...... 2,598 4,708 331 687 359 67 7 7 40 4 eC ea nNsil irance O 
Wichita ......... 3,351 6,040 1 1 “ares os eo 3 11 79 of 

Totals ...... 132,157 183,587 12,437 55,320 6,791 2,199 20,724 16,969. 7,327 3,266 of LIVERPOOL 


U. &. Bramch Asnets. « .o00<0000cccncccccccccccs neon, ley 
Capital Deposited in U. S....................-.- 500,000 
Surplus for Protection of Policyholders.......... 2,930,199 


CHUBB & SON 


United States Managers 








A.E. BAXTER ENGINEERING CoO. 
Designers and Engineers for Mills, Elevators 


ORIGINATORS OF ALL RISKS 











P m eyed = Flour ~ John “~~ hang ~ - N =. Fos 
‘O1ic1es 0} ompany are ° ica: 
and Feed Mills held by all leading millers Hort Building - Atlanta, 

34 DELAWARE AVENUE BUFFALO, NEW YORK Royal Bank Saud - « Montreal 
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WESTERN STAR 
KANSAS STAR 
GOLDEN CREST 


* *. * 


Some buyers like best one of these 
great flours milled out here where 
the wheat begins. Some like best 
another. One of the three will 


meet your exact requirements. 


* * * 


The WESTERN STAR MILL CO. 


SALINA, KANSAS 








“SNOFLOUR” 


Superb All-Purpose Family Flour 
(Plain or Phosphated or Self-Rising) 


“IMPERIAL” 


A Quality Top in Strong, Uniform, 
Country Milled Bakery Flour 


The WALNUT CREEK MILLING CO. 


Established 1877 


GREAT BEND, KANSAS 





STRATTON GRAIN COMPANY 
GRAIN AND FEED MERCHANTS 


MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 


CHICAGO, ILL. ST. JOSEPH, MO. 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 








RED WING FLOUR 


Milled in Minnesota for Over 40 Years 
THE RED WING MILLING CO., Red Wing, Minn. 











NOW AS ALWAYS IT’S 


Spring Wheat Flour For Flavor 


NORTH DAKOTA MILL & ELEVATOR 


Millers of North Dakota Pure Spring Wheat GRAND FORKS, NORTH DAKOTA 








MILLFEED MARKETS 





Quotations, Tuesday, June 22 

Minneapolis: Mills have not been free 
sellers for a long while; consequently, they 
are beginning to catch up with some of 
their delayed deliveries, and may have a 
little feed to sell in another two or three 
weeks. Meantime, the market is bare of 
offerings, inquiry continues brisk and quota- 
tions are held firm at ceilings for any de- 
livery. 

Oklahoma City: Brisk demand and short 
supplies characterize market. Prices un- 
changed, Bran, millrun and shorts $1.90@ 
1.95 per bag of 100 lbs; for northern de- 
liveries: bran, millrun and shorts $1.85@ 
1.90. 

Omaha: Situation continues tight. De- 
mand exceptionally good and supply very 
light. Prices still at ceiling $36.50. 

Hutchinson: Active; trend firm; supply 
lacking; bran, millrun, gray shorts $36.50 
@37.50 (Kansas City basis). 

Wichita: Demand good, supply inade- 
quate, prices steady at ceiling, bran and 
shorts (basis Kansas City) $36.50. 

Salina: Demand continues exceptionally 
good with trend steady and supply far short 
of demand. Bran and shorts selling at ceil- 
ing levels. 

Ft. Worth: Unsatisfied; trend tight at 
mixed car ceilings; supply inadequate. 
Practically no current offerings; wheat bran 
$43.40, gray shorts $43.40, in mixed cars, 
del., Texas common points. 

Chicago: Good; trend strong; no offer- 
ings; spring and hard winter bran $40.40, 
std. midds. $40.40, flour midds. $40.40, red 
dog $40.40, jobbers ceiling price. 

St. Louis: Bran, pure bran, gray shorts 
and brown shorts $39@39.50; red dog $39.50. 

Toledo: Demand holding up and _ feed 
prices still at ceiling levels due to scarcity 
of feed. Operation of mills showing ten- 
dency to decline as the end of the crop year 
grinding draws to close and new crop move- 
ment impends. 

Buffalo: Demand continues far in excess 
of supplies and current rate of prvuduction. 
Most buying elements of trade have diffi- 
culty in satisfying requirements; trend 
firm; supply light; bran, std. midds., flour 
midds., red dog, second clear and heavy 
mixed feeds $42.26. 

New York: Light; trend nominal; sup- 
ply exhausted; $46.06. 

Boston: Feeds still hard to find with 
mills able to do little more than satisfy 
commitments made previously. Even ship- 
ments on these contracts running far be- 
hind. Condition same with both eastern 
and western mills. Canadian sellers, both 
mills and jobbers, out of the market en- 
tirely. Mill quotations remain firm at ceil- 
ings; spring bran, midds., mixed feed and 
red dog $46.48, 

Philadelphia: Moderate; trend firmly 
held; supply’ light; bran, std. and pure 
spring $45.65 bid; hard winter $45.65; soft 
winter, nominal; midds. std., flour and red 
dog $45.65. 

Pittsburgh: Offerings very light with de- 
mand strong and little to sell; spring bran 
and red dog $43.60, nominal. 

Atlanta: Situation remains unchanged 
with offerings scarce and demand strong. 
Feed shortage being greatly helped by fairly 
liberal receipts of government feed wheat, 
with decreased offerings of ground feed 
wheat and sharp advance in prices of about 
$2 per ton, sacked, in car lots, delivered; 
bran, gray shorts and midds. $46.30@46.80. 

Nashville: Demand continues good; how- 
ever, practically none offered. Prices at the 
ceiling and quite often dealers have to buy 
a car of flour in order to buy a car of 
feed; both bran and shorts $43.30. 

Seattle: Good; trend steady; supply lim- 
ited; ceiling $36.50. 

Portland: Bran, mill run, shorts, midds. 
$36.50 ton. 

Los Angeles: Fair; trend steady; supply 
very scarce; Kansas bran $42.60, mill fun 
$42.60. 

Toronto-Montreal: The insatiable demand 
for millfeed continues. Middlings are par- 
ticularly wanted. Mills cannot begin to 
keep up with orders although production is 
away above normal. Export permits are 
scarce and are worth $13@13.50 ton. Prices 
are at ceiling levels and unchanged. Quo- 
tations, June 19: bran $29, shorts $30, 
midds. $33 ton, net cash, bags included, 
mixed or straight cars, Montreal basis; ex- 
port $45.50 ton (Boston ceiling), Montreal 
freights, Canadian funds, 

Winnipeg: Demand continues keen; no 
signs of any letup. All available supplies 
moving to eastern Canada. Sales in west- 
ern Canada insignificant. Quotations, June 
19: bran $28, shorts $29, Man. and Sask.; 
Alberta bran $25.50, shorts $26.50, small 
lots, ex-country elevators and warehouses 
$3 extra. 





Bonded Grain in the United States 


Bonded grain in the United States June 
19, in bushels (000's omitted): 
Wheat Oats Rye Barley 
Baltimore ...... 698 sw swe se 
Boston nes eee 
Buffalo 3,5 659 111 
Afloat 162 eee 
Duluth ove 
New York 
Afloat 
Philadelphia oss 
94 
915 
June 12, 1943 ... 1,784 
June 20, 1942 ... eee 
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EXTRA HOU 


OF DOUGH STABILITY 


- a WITH 


—~, 


ISDOM 


FLOUR 


A new development 
which greatly ex. 
tends fermentation 
tolerance. Provides 
more time for “cutting over” or 
giving dough extra punches. If 
you want a flour which will stand 
abuse, write or wire 


NEBRASKA CONSOLIDATED 
MILLS COMPANY 


1521 N. 16th St. OMAHA, NEBRASKA 


OlA-ciuTes sown 
mee BRaS EA Comsmipatt® ws OB 





“Whitewater Flour” 


Ground Where the 
Best Wheat Is Grown 


WHITEWATER FLOUR MILLS OO. 
Whitewater, Kansas 








THE ROSS MILLING CO. 


Choice Quality Flour 
Plain and Selfrising 
OTTAWA KANSAS 








ACME 
BAKERS SHORT PATENT 
FLOUR 
Also “GOLD DRIFT”’ 
These Brands Meet Every Shop Need 
The ACME FLOUR MILLS CO. 
Oklahoma City, Okla. 








Two of the Nation’s Finest Flours 
“AMERICAN EAGLE” 


“THE ADMIRAL” 
The H.D. LEE FLOUR MILLS CO. 


Salina, Kahsas 








PAGE’S 
FLOURS 
THE THOMAS PAGE MILL CO. 


Topeka, Kansas 








“Golden Loaf” tus's ou: 


The Flour with the Doubt and 
Trouble left out 


TENNANT & HOYT COMPANY 
Lake City, Minn. 








HARDESTY MILLING CO. 
Quality Millers for 
Over Half a Century 


Domestic and Export DOVER, OHIO 








F. & R.’s 
GENUINE 
GLUTEN FLOUR 
Guaranteed to comply in all respects to standard 
requirements of the U.S. Department of Agriculture 
Manufactured by 
The Farwell & Rhines Co. 
Watertown, N.Y., U.S.A. 








Hart-Bartlett-Sturtevant 
Grain Co., Inc. 


Line country houses in five states 
Terminal houses at Kansas City and St. Joseph 


Kansas City, Me. 
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SEVEN 
Great Bread Makers 


From Selected Spring Wheat 





DULUTH UNIVERSAL 
PRIDE OF DULUTH 
DULUTH RELIABLE 
PURE GOLD 
FARM GOLD 
APEX—Fancy Clear 
RED INDIAN—First Clear 





Try our high protein spring wheat 
Graham and Whole Wheat flours, 
Farina and Pure Wheat Germ. 





Duluth Universal Milling Co. 


DULUTH, MINN. 


Milling Company 


“CERES” 


Highest Quality @ 
Hard 


510 Hodgson Building, MINNEAPOLIS 


Red River 


FERGUS FALLS, MINNESOTA 
Montana and North Dakota Wheat 
used exclusively 
Daily Capacity, 1,000 Barrels 


“No. Al” 


Highest Quality 


ar ar 
Spring Wheat Spring Wheat 
lour Flour 


DISTRICT SALES OFFICE: 








“Sweet Cream” 
“Very Best” 


Quality Flours 
W. J. JENNISON CO. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
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‘JO’ is rated as an ESSENTIAL WORKER 






He is “essential” because he carries 
through on the most exacting pro- 
duction schedule. He’s on the 
job every day — uniformly de- 
pendable — and today de- 
pendability is more im- 
portant than ever. 

We'd like to introduce 
you to Big Jo—you will 
meet a prospective member 
of your ingredient staff that 
you'll want to put on your 
“payroll” permanently. 




























JO FLOOR arn 










And Here’s ais 
. cml pane. 

the Family Teams 

Big J 

= ne patent 

Diamond Jo 


bakers’ patent, 





Better flour for Baker, 
Jobber and Grocer.... 


"HAVASAK" 


SECURITY FLOUR MILLS CO. 
Operating SECURITY and MID-WEST Mills 
W. A. CHAIN, Mgr. ABILENE, KANSAS 


WHITE SWAN 


The Standard Others 
Strive to Reach 


FLOUR 


SPRINGFIELD MILLING 
CORPORATION 
MINNEAPOLIS e MINNESOTA 














A New Brand on the Milling Horizon 


BIRCHMONT 


Typically Minnésota—a short pat- 
ent that will stand comparison 
— and — 


WHITE GOLD 


(Standard Patent) 


ST. CLOUD MILLING CO. 
ST. CLOUD, MINNESOTA 
300 Bbls Capacity 


The Williams Bros. Co. 
Merchant Millers KENT, OHIO, U.S.A. 
Specialists Ohio Winter Wheat Flour 


All our wheat is grown on ‘‘ Western 
Reserve’ and bought from the grow- 
ers at elevators we own and operate. 








“Sasnak Flour” 


For Discriminating 
Eastern Buyers 


Enns Mriume Co., Inman, Kan. 











TRIPLE XXX FINE GROUND 


ALFALFA MEAL 
Ideal for Poultry Mashes 
THE DENVER ALFALFA MILLING & 
PRODUCTS CO. Merchants Exchange 
Lamar, Colo, St. Louis, Mo. 


‘“*“RUSSELL’S BEST”’ 


““AMERICAN SPECIAL” 
Our mill is located in the high protein 
wheat district of central western Kan- 
sas, and secures most of its wheat 
directly from growers. 


RUSSELL MILLING CO., Russell, Kansas 














Farmers & Merchants Milling Co. 
Quality Flours 


Mill at Sales Office 
Glencoe, Minn. Minneapolis 


SAXONY MILLS 





Dependable Hard and Soft Wheat 
Bakery and Family Flours 


ST. Louis, mo. 
Our 94th year 









Chief Jo 
High protein 


and sister ‘Josie’ 
Strong, fancy clear 





FLOUR MILLS 


Wabasha, Minnesota 


















Che 


ROBINSON 


MILLING COMPANY 
SALINA, KANSAS 























“CREMO” 


Just the Cream of Hard Wheat 


CROOKSTON MILLING CO. 
CROOKSTON, MINN. 





BLAIR MILLING CO., Atchison, Kans. 

















BLACK BROS. FLOUR MILLS 
1863-1941 


FLOUR 1,000 BBLS. 
STOCK FEED 250 TONS 


WYMORE ee NEBRASKA 








We specialize in 
designing and engraving 
for Millers and the Grain Trade 


Holland Engraving Co. 








WHEAT 


Any Grade—Any Quantity—Any Time 
BUNGE ELEVATOR CORPORATION 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 














Kansas City, Missouri 
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SPILLERS LIMITED 


Millers of the 
HIGHEST QUALITY FLOUR 


and Manufacturers of 


PROVENDER 42 BALANCED 
RATIONS 
FOR ALL CLASSES OF FARM STOCK 


e e 
Head Office: Cables: 


40, St. Mary Axe, E. C. 3. “Milligroup” 
LONDON, ENGLAND London 





BY APPOINTMENT TO 
HIS LATE MAJESTY 
KING GEORGE V. 
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Canada’s 
oldest and largest 
Millers 


BRANDS: 














Flour 
“ROYAL HOUSEHOLD” 
“GLENORA“ 
“FAMOUS” 
“BUFFALO” 


GRAIN and FEEDS CEREAL CUTTERS 


Kipp-Kelly Rotary Granulators 
EXPORTERS ane bse pa -” cutting 
sm grains, wheat, hulled oats, etc. 
COATSWORTH «& COOPER, Ltd. KIPP-KELLY LIMITED 
TORONTO CANADA 














Winnipeg, Manitoba, Canada 





Cereals 
“OGILVIE OATS“ 
“WHEAT HEARTS” 

“OGILVIE BLENDIES” 


THE OGILVIE FLOUR MILLS 
COMPANY, LIMITED 


HEAD OFFICE, MONTREAL, CANADA 


Mills at: 
Montreal, Fort William, Winnipeg, Edmonton and Medicine Hat 


Cable Address: OGILVIE, MONTREAL. All codes used. 


Mut at SASKATOON, SasK., CANADA 


— 
Sates OFFICE 
MONTREAL, CANADA 
Cable Address: ‘ForTGaRRY”’ BOX 2190 Codes: Bentley's— Riverside 
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--D. A. CAMPBELL, President T. WILLIAMSON, Vice President and Managing Director 


The St. Lawrence Flour Mills Co., Ltd. 


MONTREAL CANADA 


Millers of Canadian 
Hard Wheat Flours 


“Regal” 
“Fleur de Lis” 
“National” 
“Daily Bread” 
“Citadel” 


3,000 barrels per day 
Quality uniformly maintained for over 25 years 



































CABLE ADDRESS: LAKURON TORONTO, CANADA 


PURITY Ph ai aan STERLING 
THREE STARS CANADA CREAM 


GREAT WEST «+ BATTLE  - MAITLAND + HURON 


All Western Canada Hard Wheat Flours 
FLOUR MILLING CAPACITY 9,500 BBLS DAILY ROLLED OATS AND OATMEAL 400 BBLS DAILY 


As UNIFORM QUALITY GUARANTEED tit 








CANADA’S LARGEST FLOUR EXPORTERS 


Cable 

Address— 
‘‘Mapleshaw,” 
Toronto, 
Canada 


Head 

Office— 
Toronto, 
Ontario 





€xpoarr 


4 
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oe 
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PORT COLBORNE MILLS—CAPACITY 12,000 BBLS. DAILY 


Maple Leaf Milling Co. Limited. 


EXPORT OFFICES: 
TORONTO NEW YORK VANCOUVER 


MILLS AT 
TORONTO, ONTARIO MEDICINE HAT, ALBERTA PORT COLBORNE, ONTARIO 
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CHOICEST CANADIAN Hard Spring Wheat 


and perfect milling facilities have placed our products in the van. 





BRANDS 


“VICTORY” - “PRAIRIE BLOSSOM” 
“WOODLAND” - - “HOMELAND” 








THE DOMINION FLOUR MILLS, LTD. 


Cable Address: “DOMFLOUR” MONTREAL, CANADA 




















Sa" OLDEST ESTABLISHED MANUFACTURERS OF So > 


- JUTE 4 ~ JUTE 
wre BAGS corn 
- BAGS - BAGS 


COTTON IN CANADA COTTON 


4 A 


ia 5 Factories—MONTREAL - TORONTO The CANADIAN BAG CO., Limited } # A 


Head Office: MONTREAL, QUEBEC 
































GREAT STAR FLOUR MILLS, Ltd. Since 1857 


Successors to Wolverton Flour Mills Co., Ltd. 
Canadian Spring and Winter Wheat Flour 


“SILVERKING” “GREAT STAR” “WOLF”’ “KEYSTONE” / ° 
colin Wea ST MARY'S, ONTARIO, CANADA James Hichardson & dons 





a / M / 7 é a 


Grain Merchants Shippers and Exporters 





LAKESIDE MILLING COMPANY, Ltd. ( weaneee « tanane 


“BLOSSOM of CANADA” “YORK” “NORDIC” \ Export Offices - MONTREAL and VANCOUVER 
Cable Address: LAKESIDE TORONTO, CANADA Cable Address: “JAMESRICH’ 














om 








QUALITY UNIFORMLY MAINTAINED SINCE 1887 


Lake of the Woods Milling Co., Limited 


Cable Address OLON 
“ ” 3 
HASTINGS es CABLE CODES 


NG ee | ey 


Montreal NOOO USED 


rere 


Makers of CANADIAN HARD SPRING WHEAT Flour 


Owning and Operating Mills at 
Wheat-Receiving Elevators in Manitoba, Brantford, Keewatin, Portage la Prairie, 
Saskatchewan and Alberta Medicine Hat 


HEAD OFFICE: MONTREAL Offi WESTERN OFFICE: WINNIPEG 
ces: 
TORONTO, OTTAWA, QUEBEC, ST. JOHN,N.B, HALIFAX, HAMILTON, BRANTFORD, SUDBURY, LONDON, 


SAULT STE. MARIE, FORT WILLIAM, KEEWATIN, MEDICINE HAT, PORTAGE LA PRAIRIE, 
CALGARY, MOOSE JAW, REGINA, EDMONTON, VANCOUVER, VICTORIA 





2. 
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Export Flour 
INSURANCE 


**All Risks’’ 


Special Service to Flour Mills on 
Export and Domestic 
Ocean and Lake Insurance 
and Transportation 


IT’S IN THE RECORD 


Thirty-Five Years’ Experience in 
Export Flour Handling 


Western Assurance 
Company 
TORONTO, CANADA 


F, 0. THOMPSON CO., LTD. 
Canadian Agents 
Royal Bank Bldg., Toronto, Canada 


¥ ¥ APPLETON & OOX, INC., 
ae American Agents 
HOW TRUE! 111 John Street, New York 





sO THATS THE REASON 


All husbands are alike, but they have 
different faces so you can tell them apart. 
— Anon. 





Mo.—They say that meat eaters are 





more active, as a rule, than vegetarians. 
Joe—Well, they gotta be—to get the 
meat to eat. 








sm LIMITED 
WELL, WHAT WOULD YOU po? 


\ candidate for the police force was js 
being verbally examined. “If you were Grain and Feed 
Merchants 


4 Million Bushel Elevator— Toronto 
3 Million Bushel Elevator— Sarnia 


CANADIAN 
SPRING WHEAT FLOUR 


by yourself in a police car and were 
pursued by a desperate gang of criminals 
in another car, doing 40 miles an hour 
along a lonely road, what would you do?” 

The candidate looked puzzled for a ROLLED OATS 
moment. Then he replied, “Fifty.” 


TORONTO, CANADA 


¥ ¥ 





PRAYER 





FINGER LAKES AND HUDSON OATMEAL 


FLOUR MILLS, Inc. 
Geneva, N. Y. 


Prayer by an advertising man’s child: 
“Give us this day our daily Golden Crest, 
slo-baked, sliced bread with the wheat 


—— WHEAT RYE 
FLOUR mitts At FLOUR 
' * GENEVA, N. Y. TROY, N. Y. 





SPENDTHRIFT 





The skinflint husband protested against 7 
Bowersock Mills & PowerCo. 


LAWRENCE, KANSAS 
ZEPHYR FLOUR 


AS FINE A BAKING FLOUR AS A 
BAKER CAN BUY AT ANY PRICE 


Established 1874 1,500 BARRELS DAILY 


his wife’s importunities for cash. “Yes- 
terday, it was 75c,” he wailed, “the day 
before $2, today $1.25.” 

“My goodness, what does she do with 


Robin Hood Flour 


Mills Limited 


Mills and Sales Offices: VANCOUVER - CALGARY - MOOSE JAW - SASKATOON 
WINNIPEG ime) 20), Bee) HUMBERSTONE MONTREAL - MONCTON 
Momatpemere of High Gente EASTERN EXPORT OFFICE. MONTREA DRIENTAL EXPORT OFFICE: VANCOUVER 


Foreign and Domestic Trade Solicited 
Member Millers’ National Federation 


it all?” a sympathizing neighbor asked. 





“I dunno,” the aggrieved husband re- 





lied. “I ain’t gi’n her any yet!” . enn: 
' a Chickasha Milling Co. 


Capacity CHICKASHA Cable Address 
OKLA. ““Washita”’ 


NO FUN 800 bbis 
Sgt. Priar.—We can’t have any fun 
this evening. All I have in my pocket 





is some small change. 

Girl—Well, what do you think it takes 
to send my kid brother to the movies, 
a five-dollar bill? 











Victor-Champion-Frost King-Headliner 
¥ ¥ Family Flour De Luxe 


WAKING a0 THE CRETE MILLS 


CRETE, NEB. 


The ALBERTA PACIFIC GRAIN 
COMPANY LIMITED 


462 Oountry Elevators 
Terminal Elevator Capacity, 9,461,600 Bus. 


Grain Exchange, Winnipeg 


Canadian Hard Spring 


Wheat 450 Elevators in Manitoba, 
Saskatchewan and Alberta. 
High Test 


Country Run 





United Grain Growers, Ltd. 


The young negro recruit was the vic- Winnipeg, Manitoba 

















tim of so many practical jokes that he 





doubted all men and their motives. One 





night, while on guard, the figure of one 
of the officers loomed up in the darkness. 
“Halt! Who goes there?” he challenged. 
“Major Moses,” replied the officer. 
“Glad to meet yuh, Moses,” he said 
cheerfully. ‘Advance and give the Ten 
Commandments.” 


CANADIAN-BEMIS BAG COMPANY, LIMITED 


NNEL_PeEG es WVTAWNCOUVWV ER 
Successors to 


THE CANADIAN BAG CO. LIMITED OF WINNIPEG & VANCOUVER 
and 
BEMIS BRO. BAG COMPANY, WINNIPEG 


Manufacturers and Importers 


¥ ¥ 
TAKE A GOOD LOOK 
Goldbrick (at mess)—Hey, Sarge! I 
think I found a shoe lace in the spaghetti. 
Mess Sgt.—Well, look again and make 
Sure. I ain’t got no time to waste on 


Be COTTO N 
¥ ¥ 
OBEDIENT DAUGHTER B A GS 


JUTE 
BAGS 


Mother.—Didn’t I see you sitting on 
that soldier’s lap last night? 

Daughter.—Well, Mom, you told me if 
he tried to get sentimental I must sit 





BURLAPS AND TWINES 


on him. 





Paper Bags for Sugar, Cereals, etc., manufactured at Vancouver plant 
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For More Than 4o Years 
Millers of Quality Flours 











““WINGOLD” “WINONA” 
“STRONGFELLOW” 
“BOXER” 
WHOLE WHEAT WHEAT GRAHAM 
“\WINGOLD” RYE FLouRS 


BAY STATE MILLING Co. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
HARD SPRING WHEAT & RYE FLOURS 
WINONA, MINNESOTA 





Feed Shortages 























Country-Milled 
from Country-run 
Wheat located in 
the very center of 
the High Protein 
Turkey Wheat 
Country, 
INDEPENDENT 
OWNER 
MANAGED 








ee “YAe 
WALL~ROGALSKY MILLING CO 


* ME PHERSON, KANSAS * 


a ee ROS Ro: 
BY Stas 


pee. A 








“SUPERFLOUR” 
“"BUFFALO” 


Tops in Bakery Flours 


* * 


THE WILLIS NORTON CO. 


Quality Millers Since 1879 
Capacity 1,500 Bbls. WICHITA, KANSAS 








(Continued from page 7.) 

Council Members.—First, let me start 
with the members of the council, zone 
chairmen and their voluntary aids. I 
have never associated with a group of 
men who have been more public-spirited 
and unselfish than this group of men. 
I have never seen a single instance of 
where any man in this group has put the 
interest of himself or his own company 
above that of the general welfare of the 
country. This group of men have put in 
many days of work for the council as 
a matter of course. They should; it is 
their duty; and they recognize it. 

Industry Itself—Now as to the rank 
and file of manufacturers, large and 
small, and of the feed merchants, their 
co-operation and compliance have been 
in direct proportion to their understand- 
ing of the whole program. There have 
been a few cases of suspicion resulting 
in noncompliance, but, in general, as 
soon as they had the facts, the suspicion 
has melted away and compliance has fol- 
lowed. I believe 90% of the feed indus- 
try by volume is at or below the protein 
levels worked out by the Department of 
Agriculture and the council. 

The Government.—Mr. Hutson, of the 
Food Production Administration, re- 
ceived the report of the council during 
its early investigations and immediately 
set up machinery headed by Dr. Fitz- 
Gerald within the government to co- 
operate with the industry. Both the 
council and the feed committee of the 
department have had to deal with prob- 
lems arising out of a price policy not of 
their making, which, from day to day, 
instead of decreasing the shortage, has 
actually increased it. 

As a matter of fact, while the Feed 
Industry Council and one arm of the 
government are attempting to conserve 
feeds, proteins particularly, and spread 
them around evenly, so as to get maxi- 
mum efficiency, another arm of govern- 
ment, through prices, is doing everything 
possible to encourage the disappearance 
of grain and proteins and further in- 
crease the number of animal units. 

I can’t refrain from commenting con- 
cerning the department’s feed committee 
chairmanned by Dr. FitzGerald. They 
have sympathized with us, they have 
“cussed” with us, but, above all, they 
have understanding of the problems and 
have worked realistically to augment 
supplies of critical materials. 

College Men.—Had it not been for the 
counsel and leadership given by college 
nutritionists and extension men every- 
where over the country, this protein 
conservation program—and it has been 
a well executed and necessary job in its 
entirety—could never have been carried 
out. I, for one, know that no program 
of animal nutrition with farmers can 
succeed without the co-operation and 
leadership of college people. I can pay 
them no higher tribute. 

The Industry Press.—The speed with 
which this program was carried out has 
been due to many things, but one of the 
most effective aids has been the co-opera- 
tion of the press, particularly the trade 
papers and the farm press. They not 
only have kept the members of the in- 
dustry informed, but they laid down <a 
barrage of information ahead of hun- 
dreds of meetings which had to take 
place to explain this program before 
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constructive action could take place. | 
think the feed industry owes these peo- 
ple a real debt. 

When this unworkable livestock policy 
will be changed and brought into ad- 
justment, I have no way of knowing, 
except that it will be changed. Lack 
of feed supplies will bring about the 
adjustment, probably in a rather disor- 
derly way. If we are to take the ex- 
perience of the 1934 and 1936 drouth 
years as a guide, this liquidation will 
be in the following order: Hogs followed 
by chickens, beef cattle, dairy calves and 
heifers and dairy cows—in that order, 
Furthermore, liquidation would be heay- 
iest in the western corn belt states and 
least in the dairy areas. Administrative 
action may and probably will change 
this order. It will be difficult, however, 
for the administration to devise a policy 
that will do three things at the same 
time, namely, (1) meet the test of “equal- 
ity of sacrifice,” (2) be in the nation’s 
interest, and (3) also be politically ex- 
pedient. 

I don’t know what the feed industry 
wants to do with the council in the face 
of conditions; that is, substantially more 
livestock than we can feed with a large 
proportion of our feed grains frozen in 
the states which produce them. ‘The 
Feed Industry Council has pretty well 
discharged its original purpose, that of 
making an investigation, reporting the 
facts, and adopting a conservation pro- 
gram on proteins. I should say that 
program is 90% accomplished. 

The shortages of feed ahead will most 
certainly call for some form of alloca- 
tion. As much as I hate to admit it, I 
think this country has gotten itself into 
such a mess, that some form of commit- 
tee allocations will have to be made, not 
only on proteins, but on feed grains. 

It might be well at this point to read 
a statement recently issued by the coun- 
cil as to its character, objectives and 
limitations. 

“Character and  Presentation.—The 
Feed Industry Council is a voluntary 
organization with broad representation, 
both as to segments of the industry and 
sections of the country.” 

“Objective—lIts objective is to make 
available to the country, in its war 
effort, the manpower, the experience, and 
the resources of the feed industry.” 

“Activities and Limitations.—1. Mak- 
ing investigations of supplies of feed 
materials and reporting to members of 
the feed industry, including producers. 

“2. Lending its efforts toward aug- 
menting the total supply of feedstuffs 
during the war period and to promoting 
their efficient use. 

“3. Co-operating with federal and 
state governmental agencies in calling 
attention to conditions of shortages or 
maladjustments due to war regulations 
and to price ceilings which may and often 
do create local and nation-wide scar- 
cities.” 

Taking these things into considerativn, 
the first fact is that the industry is tre- 
mendously short of raw materials to meet 
the demand and some form of allocation 
is almost sure to come. This great scg- 
ment of the industry, that is, the Ameri- 
can feed manufacturers, must now mike 
a decision as to what they want to do 
about working together as an indus! ry. 
While the industry is faced with what 
seems to be almost impossible problems, 


‘it has shown itself capable of fine ¢0- 


operation, generally 
across the board. 


speaking, clear 
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REPRESENTATIVE FLOUR IMPORTERS OF FOREIGN COUNTRIES 











R. HUNTER CRAIG & CO., Ltd. 


GLASGOW: 45, Hope Street, C.2. 


LIVERPOOL: Temporary War-time Address 


““Copley,’’ Thornton Hough, 
Cheshire 


LONDON -7, London Street, Merk Lane, E. C. 3. 





M. STANNARD 
Established 1870 


STANNARD, COLLINS & CO. 


FLOUR, GRAIN anp CEREAL PRODUCT 
IMPORTERS 


Cory Buildings, 
Fenchurch Street 


E. A. GREEN 


LONDON, E. C. 3 


A. VAUGHAN THOMAS 


FLOUR 


Subscription Room, 


Seething Lane LONDON, E. C. 3 


Cable Address: ‘‘Grarns,”’ Glasgow 


McKINNON & McDONALD, Ltd. 


FLOUR, OATMEAL, OILCAKES, CORN PRODUCTS AND GRAIN 
75 Bothwell Street, GLASGOW 


60a Constitution ‘Street, Leith 
102-103 Grafton Street, Dublin 


McCONNELL & REID, LTD. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


ANDREW TAYLOR & CO. 
(GLASGOW) LTD. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
163, Hope Street, GLASGOW 
Cable Address: “GOLDENGLO,” Glasgow. 


19 Waterloo St. GLASGOW 


Cable Address: ‘‘MARVEL,’’ Glasgow 








Cable Address: ““DorFracH,”’ London 


MARDORF, PEACH & CO., Ltd. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


52, Mark Lane, 
LONDON, E. C. 3 


PILLMAN & PHILLIPS 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


LONDON, LIVERPOOL, BRISTOL, 
DUBLIN, BELFAST 


nS eee 
WILLIAM MORRISON & SON 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


Baltic Chambers 
50 Wellington Street 


Cable Address: “WAVERLEY” 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


155 Wallace St.. GLASGOW, C. 5 

41 Constitution St., LEITH 

Esplanade Buildings, DUNDEE 

42 Regent Quay, ABERDEEN 
Cables: ‘‘Pxuiiip,” Dundee 


GLASGOW 








COVENTRY, SHEPPARD & CO. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


17, Corn Exchange Chambers 
LONDON, E. C. 3 


HARRIS BROS. & CO. (Grain) Ltd. 
COMMISSION AGENTS and FACTORS 
GRAIN, SEEDS, OIL, FEEDINGSTUFFS 
and FLOUR 

Corys’ Buildings 
57/59 St. Mary Axe LONDON, E. C.3 





ROBERT NEILL, LTD. D. T. RUSSELL & BAIRD, Ltd. 


| 

| 45 Hope Street GLASGOW 
FLOUR IMPORTERS IMPORTERS OF 

| FLOUR, OATMEALS, CEREALS 


127 St. Vincent Street OFFICES ALSO AT 


GLASGOW, C. 2 











9 Brunswick Street LIVERPOOL | LIVERPOOL LEITH 
Cable Address: ‘‘CoventTrRyY,’’ London = may may Street ee ow Branches: Belfast and Dublin DUBLIN BELFAST 
ROBERT CARSON & CO. | JOHN F. CAMERON & CO. 
J. M. & C. M. HAMM CRAWFORD & LAW _ o> ne 


FORMERLY 
WALKERS, WINSER & HAMM 
FLOUR AND GRAIN IMPORTERS 
Subscription Room 
Seething Lane, LONDON, E. C. 3. 
Cable Address: ‘“‘Alkers,’’ London. 


FEEDSTUFF 


118 So. 6th St. 





Minneapolis, Minn. 
Published by The Northwestern Miller Staff 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


50 Wellington Street GLASGOW, C. 2 
and at 27, Corn Exchange Chambers 
LONDON, E. C. 3 


Cable Address: “CAMELLIA,” Glasgow 


— The Feedman’s 
weekly 
newspaper 
$2.00 per year 


FARQUHAR BROTHERS | 


FLOUR IMPORTERS No. 8 South College Street, 


ABERDEEN, SCOTLAND 





50 Wellington St. GLASGOW Also LEITH and DUNDEE 
Cable Address: “Dirtoma,” Glasgow oy Ries ide 


- 





Buy and Sell 
Through 


WANT ADS 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


FLOUR MERCHANTS 


50 Wellington Street GLASGOW, C., 2 
©. I. F. business much preferred. 
Cable Address: “GLENCAIRN,”’ Glasgow 


| 
| 
| 
| 








Low Grades and 
Millfeed 


I. S. JOSEPH CO., INC. 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


H. S. PEARLSTONE CO. 
FLOUR 


Produce Exchange 
New York City 
J. F. Reilly, Mer. 





HUBERT J. HORAN 
roreicn FJLOUR pomestic 


31st and Market Streets 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


J. H. BLAKE 











Low Grades an Second Clears 
Your Offers Solicited 
The New Century Company 


3940 So. UnionAvenue CHICAGO, ILL. 
Cable Address: “CENTURY” 


Broenniman Company 


(INCORPORATED) 
FLOUR 


458 Produce Exchange NEW YORK 





"a Johnson-Herbert & Co. 





FLOUR 


Representing 
Highest Class Mills and Buyers 


KELLY-ERICKSON CO. 


Flour Brokers 


a 
OMAHA, NEB. 
Offices: 

New York City and San Francisco 


Produce Exchange NEW YORK 








FLOUR 


444 W. Grand Ave. CHICAGO 


We are always in the Market for 
Hard and Soft Wheat Flours 


GENERAL BAKING COMPANY 
420 Lexington Ave. NEW YORK CITY 


J.J. SHEVELOVE 
COMMISSION BROKERAGE 
Flour and Semolina 


Representing Highest Class Mills 
24 Commerce Street, Newark, N. J. 


PEEK BROS. 
Flour Brokers 


LITTLE ROCK - ARKANSAS 














HABEL, ARMBRUSTER & 
LARSEN CO. 


aun FLOUR <aaces 


410-420 N, Western Ave.., CHICAGO, ILL. 





-FLOUR 


Broker and Merchandiser 


DAVID COLEMAN, Incorporated 
Members N. Y. Produce Exchange 
Produce Ex. - NEW YORK 
New England Office: 211 Bryant St., Malden, Mass. 





Dixie-Portland Flour Co. 


Mo. Pp © 


Standard of the South 
plus Dependable Service 





PROMPT "= ACCURATE 
LABORATORY SERVICE 
t 














“2... of FE EDS of all kinds 
DEUTSCH & SICKERT CO. 


730-732 Grain & Stock Exchange 
MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 








S. R. STRISIK CO. 


Flour Mill Agents 


Produce Exchange NEW YORE 




















Buy and Sell 
Through 


WANT ADS 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


BREY & SHARPLESS 


FLOUR 


The Bourse PHILADELPHIA, PA. 














THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


June 23, 1943 





“SILK FLOSS” 
“SANTA FE TRAIL” 


Great Flours from the 
Nation’s Greatest 
Wheat State 


The KANSAS MILLING CO. 


4,500 bbis Capacity 


3,000,000 bus Storage WICHITA, KANSAS 








American Ace 


—A very fine, short, 
strong patent milled 
in one of the West’s 
very finest flour mills. 


American Flours, Inc. 
NEWTON, KANSAS 








MAXWELL KULLA 


Manufacturer's Distributor 


All Food Products 


38 PEARL ST. NEW YORK CITY 








Pfeffer Milling Company 
Manufacturers of Pure High-Grade 
Winter Wheat Flour 
Brands: Lebanon Bell, LEBANON, 

Flake White, Fluffy Ruffles ILL 
Member Millers’ National Federation 
Capacity: 1,000 bbls 











UNIFORM QUALITY FLOURS 
PLAIN AND SELF-RISING 
Low cost laboratory controlled mill 
grinding all types of wheat 
Pancake Flour—Cake Flour—Farina—W hole 
Wheat Products—Prepared Biscuit Flour 


CHELSEA MILLING CO. Chelsea, Mich. 








Choice 


MILLING WHEAT 


NORRIS GRAIN COMPANY 
Kansas City, Mo. 








HIGH GLUTEN FLOURS 


For Bakers 


The Morrison Milling Co. 


Denton, Texas 
Emphatically Independent 











GOLD KEY 


A standard patent flour of high loaf volume, 
producing excellent flavor and texture— 
fairly priced. 
WISCONSIN MILLING CO. 
MENOMONIE, WIS. 








Dallas 
| New York 
Wew Orlians 


Atlanta 
St Louis 








DAVIS-NOLAND-MERRILL 
GRAIN CO. 


Operating Elevator “A’’ 
Capacity 10,200,000 bus 


KANSAS CITY - MISSOURI 
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Within the lunch boxes of American workmen, there’s 
a production secret that the enemy dare not reveal to 
its own people. It’s more than a matter of so many calo- 
ries, So many vitamins...important as they are. It goes 
back to the home, and to the homemaker who spreads 
the sandwiches to meet the individual preferences of 
Jim or Joe or Mary, as the case may be. 

Because the American workman, by and large, can 
still eat for enjoyment as well as for nutrition, his spirit 
as well as his body is better fed. Thus nourished, he can 





‘ e e “ 
FOR AMERICA’S PRODUCTION SECRET. . Jaguire Weithia 


outproduce the healthiest of slaves. Luckily for Amer- 
ica, good taste and good nutrition go hand in hand in one 
plentiful and popular lunch box food: white bread. 

A preference for products made from white flour is 
deeply rooted in American eating habits. Today, the 
milling industry is helping to make America strong by 
producing flour not only appetizingly white and well- 
matured, but enriched with essential nutrients. 

Novadel-Agene is proud of its association with so 
many millers in carrying out this important wartime 
responsibility. If you are not now fully informed on the 
place of Novadelox, Agene and N-RICHMENT-.-A in 
improving the uniformity and nutritive quality of flour, 
just write: NA-93 











Remember Tuffy, the minister’s son... ? 


Sure you do. Tuffy’s the kid with the bat, all set to wham 
ita mile. And Joe Sommers and Petey Johnson . 
ber them? That’s Joe on the right. 


- . remem- 


And who could forget old Floppy Gilson, the tow-head 
behind the plate? Remember how Floppy used to sing so- 
prano in the church choir and everybody’d smile at the way 
his wrists dangled from his vestment? 

Great kids . . . old Tuffy and Joe and Petey and Floppy. 

Great soldiers, too. 

Except “‘great’”’ isn’t strong enough. We of General Mills 
think that Tuffy, now piloting a PBY somewhere off the 


Florida coast; Joe and Petey, two of the toughest leather- 
necks who ever beached an assault boat; Sergeant Floppy 
Gilson of the tank corps — we think they’re the best soldiers 
who ever lived. 

We like to think that freedom made them that way. Free- 
dom to play, to learn, to grow in a good land where Ameri- 
cans mould their own destinies and live their own lives. We 
believe that the deep understanding of human rights you'll 
find here has built the finest country on earth. 

We of General Mills pledge ourselves to work with all our 
energy, ability, and experience to keep it so. 





